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Irwin Russell * 


LikE most young minds he was also strongly impressed 
by Shelley. During the yellow fever epidemic in Port Gibson 
in 1878, through the whole of which he was a devoted nurse, 
he read for the first time Shelley’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ in which oc- 
curs what he declared to be an absolutely accurate descrip- 
tion of the effects of the yellow fever: 

—came a spasm, 
And wrenched his gnashing teeth asunder ; 
Like one who sees a strange phantasm 
He lay,—there wasa silent chasm 
Between his upper jaw and under. 
And yellow death lay on his face; 
And a fixed smile that was not human 
Told .... that he was gone. 


This he never tired of repeating. The ghastly picture 
seemed to have a fascination for him, and profoundly influ- 
enced the subsequent year or so of his life. He could not 
escape wholly from the awful‘scenes through which he had 
passed, by which he had lost many dear friends, including 
the one on whom his affections were fixed and his happiness 
depended. The following extracts from letters written dur- 
ing the scourge describe the general situation at Port Gib- 
son, as well as his own state of mind. This under date of 
Sept. 1, 1878: 

All. of us who are well are worn out, nursing ; yet we cannot 
nurse the sick properly, there are so many of them—and many die 
for want of attention. It is horrible here—you cannot conceive 
how horrible. Of all who have died here, not one has had any sort 
of funeral. Rich or poor—there is no difference—as soon as the 
breath. leaves them they are boxed up in pine coffins and buried 
without the least ceremony of any kind, and: nobody to follow them 
to the grave. 

On the 30th of September he again writes: 

I am worn out, from nursing night and day, and performing such 
other duties as were mine as a ‘Howard’—and simply as.a man. 
Four days ago I for the first time in a month sat down to a regu- 
larly cooked and served meal. I have been living, like Doctor 
Wango Tango of nursery fame, ‘ on a biscuit.a day ’"—when I could 
get it. Heppey the epidemic is nearly over 2” zown, for want of 
material. Between 600 and 700 people [out of 1600] remained in 
town to face the fever. Out of these there have been about 570 
cases, and 118 deaths, upto this time... . I will not attempt 
to give you an idea of the awful horrors I have seen—among which 
I have lived for the past five or six weeks—besides which I have 
-seen or heard nothing whatever. Hendrik Conscience,’ Boccaccio 
and De Foe tried to describe similar scenes, and I now realize how 
utterly they failed. No description can convey a tithe of the reality. 


To add to the tragedy, his father, who had exhausted 
himself in philanthropic efforts to arrest the scourge, and 
who was idolized by the son, suddenly died. The few short 
poems traceable to this period are colored by melancholy. 

Hope,’—three exquisite stanzas, which might better be en- 
titled ‘ Despair’ ; ‘A Synibol,’ describing the journey of life; 
‘In the Hospital,’ and others, belong to this period. They 
exemplify, too, a new poetical departure. It is evident the 
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vein of humor which he had thus far cultivated was to be, 
for a time at least, abandoned for a higher purpose. A dis- 
tinguished American poet, aware of his abilities, had strongly 
urged him to devote himself to a more serious and less 
ephemeral form of verse. 

Mr. Russell was not without certain peculiarities of person 
and temperament. His disposition was remarkably gentle, 
his voice low and musical, and his smile exceedingly win- 
ning, with an indescribable expression of sadness and resig- 
nation. His hair and complexion were light; and the beard 


‘he at one time assiduously cultivated, consisted of two or 


three somewhat scattered tufts. His carriage was erect, with 
a slight stoop of the shoulders and inclination of the head; 
and he walked with a swinging gait, apparently gazing afar 
off, his long arms dangling by his side. Yet, though appar- 
ently unobservant of his surroundings, and handicapped by 
the blindness of one eye and nearsightedness of the other, 
he saw much that was not obvious to the ordinary observer, 
and there were few of his walks which did not reward him 
with suggestion. He would carry home with him in his 
mind’s eye everything that was grotesque, and on an old 
envelope or scrap of paper skilfully sketch the fancy. He 
had great facility in drawing. Many of his caricatures re- 
minded one of Thackeray. He admired the great novelist, 
and was particularly fond of his ballads, some of which he 
recited with appreciation and effectiveness. Indeed, it is 
not improbable he would have followed the fashion and 
turned lecturer. His love of nature was a passion, and no 
one enjoyed more or described better a splendid sunset, a 
gorgeous: Southern forest, or any’ natural scene. He saw 
every bird, took note of every strange conformation of na- 
ture, was familiar with the names of trees and plants, had an 
eye for prospects, an ear for sounds, an exquisite sensitive- 
ness for nature’s perfumes, and a rollicking enjoyment of the 
country. This did not arise from high animal spirits, but 
from the delicacy of his organization. He was in. no sense 
robust—was, indeed, always ailing, and was extremely sensi- 
tive to changes of weather and temperature. Had his health 
been such as is often vouchsafed to organizations equally 
fine, he might have been as much a child of the woods as 
Thoreau. But illness made him moody, and a reaction 
nearly always followed what seemed to be physical exhila- 
ration. In one of his letters he has described this ‘ blue dev- - 
ilism;’ yet he finds it necessary to sport with it in this 
fashion : 

I thank you for the kind words of consolation and encourage~ 
ment you ‘ saddell uppe as steedes, yt. on them ye minde may trott 
awaye out of ye darkenes.’ But my low spirits, which were so im- 
pudent as to behave as though they had been served with writs 
of me exeat regno, 1 have at last banished under a nalties, 
and they are now as deep under the Red Sea as bell, book and 
candle could. send them. If care will sit with us in the corner, 
shall we not go ‘out on the floor’ and foot it with the best? 
‘Put me on my domino,’ said dying Rabelais—and if he did mean 
his cowled cassock, was not that as complete disguise for him as 
any dress you may choose for the Opera Ball? ‘Put me on my 
domino, for I am cold; besides, I will die in it, for Beatz gui in 
Domino moriuntur. If 1 am cold, I wili laugh, and put on my 
domino. Troubles will run away nimbly enough, if we make jests 
of them. When they are too many to jest away—when a whole 
legion of blue devils have the bad taste to offer to fly away with 
us, can we not fly away from them, in our turn—adjust our little 
masks (be they ever so thin, they hide us), and go play at Carnival 
with our neighbor, honest man? So may one come to be called 
‘A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards has ta’en with equal 
thanks ’—for our jewels and our scars are alike under the domino, 
—and rank among those ‘ blessed ’ folk 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not.a pipe for fortune’s finger, 
To sound what stop she please ? 

Let us bring up blossoms in a bed of ashes, and no man shall 
see the cinders. What if they are the veriest weeds? We have 
but to call them roses, and keep the wall high and the gate shut, 
and our garden is good enough—at least the worthy Fortunatus, 
in his paradise over the way, will never hear us if we do sometimes 
softly sing at him, 








Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 
And the shadow of your perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 
To descend to homely phrase, I may grind out in verse, perhaps, 
the conclusions I have arrived at—and I bethink me of an ancient 
and: beautiful air, quite fitting thereto: 
_, You'll find in pluck and patience, be your cares soever great, 
A pair of leather breeches to oppose the kicks of Fate : 
‘+> So don’t sit down and say ‘I can’t,’ but get to work and try — 
» The only true philosophy is Root Hog or Die! 
“I once asked him how he first: began to write in the Negro 
dialect. He said, in substance : 


“It was almost-an inspiration. I did not reduce the trifle to writ- 
ing until some time afterwards, and then, from want of recollection, 
in‘a much condensed and emasculated form. You know I am some- 
thing of a banjoist. Well, one evening I was sitting in our back 
yard in old Mississippi ‘ twanging ’ on the banjo, when I heard the 
missis—our colored domestic, an old darkey of the Aunt Dinah pat- 
tern—singing one of the outlandish camp-meeting hymns, of which 
the race is so fond. She was an extremely ‘ ‘ligious ° character and, 
although seized with the impulse to do so, I hesitated to take up 
the tune and finish it. I did so, however ; and inthe dialect I have 
adopted, and which I then thought and still think is in strict con- 
formity to their use of it, 1 proceeded, as one inspired, to compose 
verse after verse of the most absurd, extravagant and, to her, irrev- 
erent rhyme ever before invented, all the while accompanying it on 
the banjo, and imitating the fashion of the plantation Negro. The 
old missis was so exasperated and indignant that she predicted all 
sorts of dire calamities. Meantime my enjoyment of it was prodig- 
ious. 'I was then about sixteen, and as | had soon after a like in- 
clihation to versify, was myself pleased. with the performance, and 
it- was accepted by a publisher, I have continued to work the vein 
indefinitely. There is plenty in it, such as it is. 


- On another occasion, when asked whether there was real 


poetry in the Negro character, he expressed himself thus 
liberally: 


*Many think the vein a limited one, but I tell you it is inexhausti- 
ble: ‘The Southern Negro has only just so much civilization as his 
contact with the white man has given him. He has been only in- 
directly influenced by the discoveries of science, the inventions of 
human ingenuity and the general progress of mankind. Without edu- 

ion or social intercourse with intelligent and cultivated people 
his thought has been seinen original, and that has done more 
to prove the approximate truth of the now common saying, Vox 
fopuili, vox Dez, than anything in,the history of the white man. He 
has ‘not been controlled in his convictions by historic precedent, 
and yet he has often manifested a foresight and wisdom in practical 
matters worthy of the higher races. You may call it instinct, imi- 
tation, what you will; it has nevertheless a foundation. I am.a 
Democrat, was a rebel, but I have long felt that the Negro, even in 
his submission and servitude, was conscious of his higher nature 
and must some day assert it. The white master alonestood in the 
way ofit. I have felt that the soul could not be bound and must 
find:-a way for itself to freedom. The Negro race, too, in spite of 
oppression, has retained qualities found in few others under like 
* circumstances. Gratitude it has always been distinguished for ; hos- 
pitality.and helpfulness are its natural creed ; brutality, considering 
the prodigious depth of its degradation, is unusual. It does not 
lack courage, industry, self-denial, or virtue. The petty vices, it is 
true, are common, and, perhaps, inevitable, and are the best as- 
surance of the absence of those that are more formidable and dan- 
gerous, Surely the Anglo-Saxon, deprived of the ordinary helps 
and stimulants of civilization, would have degenerated into beasts 
of the field. So the Negro has done an immense amount of quiet 
thinking, and with only such forms of expression as his circum- 
stances furnished him, he indulges in paradox, hyperbole, aphorism, 
sententious-comparison. He treasures his traditions, he is enthu- 
siastic, patient, long-suffering, religious, reverent. Is there not 

try in the character? I say there is. But it is a despised and 

umble race, and is not contemplated in this aspect. 


But notwithstanding all this, he retained the feeling of the 
unreconstructed—that the ‘ lost cause’ was a righteous one. 
He thought that the Southern people were fighting for some- 
thing more than slavery, he said, or he could not have been 
in sympathy with them. 

Russell lived in New York about six months, from Janu- 
ary to July, 1879. He loitered at old bookstalls and 

.snatched many a delight from the exposed tomes. Only 
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Charles Lamb, with his quiet tastes, after his emancipation 
from the India House, when, as he expressed it, he was ‘ Re- 
tired Leisure,’ got more from them. Especially was everything 
old sought after by him: old prints, of which he was criti- 
cally fond; black-letter volumes, for he was a connoisseur in 
printing, recognizing at a glance the various types used in * 
bookmaking; odd volumes of dramatic works, with which 

his small library abounded. He prided himself on possess- 

ing one of the oldest copies of Wycherley in existence. 

He was a frequent contributor to Zhe Century (under its rs 
former name, Scribner’s Monthly), St. Nicholas, Appleton's 
Journal, The Popular Science Montlhy, Puck, and other 
periodicals. In the South he was better known and ap- 
preciated than in the North. There he was generally rec- 
ognized as ‘the Southern humorist.’ Many of his pie- 
ces, published anonymously, have been universally read, 
and the best of them now form a part of the repertory of 
our popular elocutionists. _It was his purpose to devote 
himself to literature, and he went to New York with much 
good and marketable material in his portfolio. . His health, 
however, was much impaired, and the Northern climate was 
too severe for his constitution. After a few months’ resi- 
dence here, during which he was only quasi-productive, he 
went to New Orleans, where he accepted an editorial posi- 
tion on the Zimes, and where he remained until his death, 
on Dec. 23, 1879. He was buried in New Orleans, but his 
remains were subsequently removed to St. Louis. 

CHARLES C. MARBLE. 





Reviews 
Besant and Rice * 

WHEN James RIcE in 1871 proposed to Walter Besant 
that they should write a novel together, neither of them was 
altogether a novice at story-writing, though by neither had 
success been achieved, nor for that matter deserved. Bes- 
ant’s maiden effort had, with mingled tears and heroism, 
been consigned to a funeral pyre in default of a publisher— 
a fate which Rice’s contemporaneous venture, ‘ The Morti- 
mers,’ escaped, thanks to the fact that he was himself the 
editor of the journal for which it was accepted. ‘The ‘ 
Mortimers’ is a story of strong plot between the lines of 
whose hasty and poor writing some of the leading charac- 
teristics of Rice’s later style are detectable. The literary 
copartnership which then had its origin is chiefly notable 
from the dissimilarity in the personnel of its high contract- 
ing parties. Rice was a prospective barrister and the edit- 
or of Once a Week; Besant was a traveller, a student, and 
a littérateur. Rice, while younger, was more conservative, 
more practical. Besant’s qualities were as yet nascent.’ 
Besides the wide range of experiences implied in the union 
of these two, Rice, when he proposed the partnership, had 
in mind a plot and a leading character which he contributed 
to the stock-in-trade of the new firm. The idea was that of 
the Prodigal Son, returned ten times worse than when he 
went away, which in its completed form became ‘ Ready-’ 
Money Mortiboy,’ their first story. Rice had already writ- 
ten the first three chapters, and as the original idea of book, 
character and plot were his, it is here that we find most 
distinctly indicated, not only the leading qualities of his. 
style, but also the germinal trace of Besant’s subsequent de- 
velopment. 

Nothing could be more healthful in tone than this story. 
Its incidents are original, its treatment dramatic, and its 
atmosphere that of the broadest humanity. There is no 
playing with souls, no hotbed forcing of emotions, no strain- 
ing after psychical effects—nor on the other hand is there 
any reflection. The story is a straightforward, vigorous, 
and withal humorous narrative of events. It has, besides, 
a sound moral. Retributive justice of a Lear-like order 
arrives speedily without waiting for the life-to-come. The 
father of the Prodigal, who all his days had been a miserly 
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old hypocrite, has a stroke of paralysis when his son frankly 
applies that epithet to him at the same time that he is cool- 
ly appropriating the paternal gold and plate. The same son, 
later on, when all seems radiantly prosperous with him, is 
shot by | a former partner in crime. 

The whole management of this first book shows a mind 
clear, objective and nicely sensitive to cause and effect—in 
fine, the mind of Rice. Nor are, other unquestionable evi- 
dences of style and treatment lacking to show that his was 
the dominant hand throughout, as was natural seeing that the 
novel was ccnceived during his literary bachelorhood, so to 
speak. Nevertheless, sundry qualities which we now know to 
be the characteristics of Walter Besant, began to show them- 
selves early in the story—a certain questioning of existing in- 
stitutions, rising in some instances to opposition; a thoughtful 
‘consideration of the conditions of the lower classes, an ex- 
travagant humanitarianism, and an irrepressible penchant for 
the unreal and for exaggerations of types of character. We 
‘catch glimpses, too, of a broader scholarship and of a mind of 
speculative bent. It is from their first book that we must learn 
the distinctive traits of the collaborators, for as their work 
progressed, although the personality and stamp of Rice’s mind 
were in no way lost, the novels became more and more the 
embodiment of Besant’s ideas. 
mind of the creative order should dominate the more purely 
practical one. This distinction cannot be better expressed 
than by a sentence from ‘The Golden Butterfly.’ When 
the artlessly inquisitive young lady asks Capt. Ladds—who, 


at will be remembered, in partnership with Jack Dunquerque é 


had written a book of travels—' how he did it,’ he replied 
slowly, after some contemplation :—‘ Steel pen. The other 
man had a gold pen.’ 

It was the gold pen which gave direction and an ethical 
aim to the future joint work. Besant’s early leaning toward 
meformatory and educational ideas, his transcendental hu- 
manitarianism, his love for extravaganza and caricature, 
color all that followed. Coming upon the scene just as the 
greatest master of these methods was passing away, the en- 
‘quiry as to just how much Besant owes to Dickens is a 
natural one. Despite, however, their relation in point of 
time and the similarity of their aims and choice of weapons, 
the internal evidence strongly impels us to the belief that, 
directly, the later writer owes little to the great novelist. It 
is rather one of those cases in which similar causes will affect 
like minds alike, without there being any debt due between 
the two. But the likeness is strong and suggestive. One 
of the most persistent of Besant’s notions, amounting to 
what is nowadays termed a ‘ fad,’ is the theory that by edu- 
cation and gentle associations, children of the lower classes 
‘can be transformed into ladies and gentlemen to the manfer 
born. Hostile as it is to all preconcieved ideas of heredity, 
running athwart the rooted belief in the formative period of 
early infancy, and in the face of all experience, he maintains 
this fancy, He has, indeed, a positive mania for reproduc- 
ing i it, 

In ‘My Little Girl,’ for example, the granddaughter of a 
profane old woman, a girl of no uncommon parts except 
sweetness of nature, ‘accustomed to associate only with peo- 
ple of her own class, is yet transmuted into a lady by the in- 
-grafting of certain educational principles and the occasional 
companionship of that most briefless of barristers, dear 
Harry Venn. Again, in ‘This Son of Vulcan,’ we have in- 
stances of this same notion. Norah Cuolahan, daughter to 
a witty, swaggering, rough Irish ‘hawker,’ is at the age of 
three taken from her drunken father, educated in a quiet 
town, and grows up to be an accomplished girl with the 
ideas and instincts of the higher classes, and without any 
inherited tendency.. Now ideas may be acquired, but in- 
stincts never. Jack Armstrong, on the contrary, a boy of 
gentle birth, spends the first ten-years of his life in close 
companionship with this wandering old hawker, and then 
through the influence of a few years’ residence in the house 
of a clergyman loses every vestige of his former mode of 





It was inevitable that the ' 


life. The book is full of good things—of pithy sayings, 
keen Irish wit, striking situations, fresh outdoor descriptions 
of the free life of the itinerant hawker; but unless miracles 
are permitted amongst gentlemen, we cannot acquiesce, still 
less accept our authors’ conclusions. 

The disregard which this same gold pen shows for the 
laws of cause and effect leads.:to other unrealities, and to a 
form of mushroom growth of character and virtues. Myles 
Cuolahan, for instance, the hawker and confirmed drunkard, 
a victim of delirium tremens, suddenly signs the pledge, and 
without one back-sliding reforms triumphantly and teetotally. 
Alas! physiology and the laws of an outraged mucus mem- 
brane have yet to be heard from in these cases. Miss Fer- 
ens, too, who had strongminded theories, and who had 
brought up Norah on the repressive principle of unquestion- 
ing obedience, suddenly wakes up to the fact that the 
maiden who is so cold to her is loving and confiding to her 
nurse. Instantly. she recognizes her mistake, changes the 
whole bent of her own nature and the training of a lifetime, 
and transforms her relationship to the girl from one of un- 
sympathetic formality into a full and intimate companion- 
ship. The leopard and the Ethiopian rise up in judgment 
on such unrealities and will not down! 

In ‘The Golden Butterfly ’ we have a different and rather 
clever educational idea joined to another marked quality of 
Mr. Besant’s mind—his love for exaggeration; so that as a 
whole the story is simply an extravaganza. Every character, 
with the exception of Jack Dunquerque and Capt. Ladds, is 
overdrawn although faithful enough to certain parallels of 
truth. Gilead P. Beck, the nervous, loquacious, egoistic 
whole-souled American, who, thanks to the luck of the 
Golden Butterfly, ‘struck ile,’ is a type every one knows off 
the stage. Delightful, genuine Phillis Fleming, the charm- 
ing illustration of the very suggéstive educational experiment, 
is, alas! an impossible girl. The twins Cornelius and Hum- 
phrey are, we are glad to say, more conceited imbeciles. than 
we find in real life, broad as that latitude is. Yet the book 
is remarkably clever. Could any thing be keener in its sar- 
casm against modern dilettanteism than the talk of the twins 
over their picture and their poem ? Who does not enjoy the 
droll satire of that inimitable dinner of authors that Gilead 
Beck gave at the Langham, in hopes that the literary lions 
would show their points, and the satire of the points which 
they did show—appreciation of Mulligatawny clear, and an 
intimate knowledge of horseracing? Taken in connection 
with the description of the vulgar display, the menu cards, 
the allegorical fountain, the Stars and Stripes, the rock-oil 
lamp, and the fact that the man of oil felt instinctively that 
he was being guyed by the great moralists—a more sponta- 
neous bit of humorous writing could scarcely be conceived. 

In ‘The Monks of Thelema’ Mr. Besant’s love for cari- 
cature finds an open field and no favors. No English no- 
bleman was ever so simple-minded as to carry his theories 
of the-elevation of the tenantry to the point of marrying one 
of his own dairymaids out of pure altruism. »The motive of 
the book, the order of Thelema, is directly traceable to Be- 
sant’s studies in old French literature. It is the transforma- 
tion and modernization of an old religious order into a very 
delightful community of clever people whose motto is ‘ Fay 
ce que vouldras,’ and whose patron saint is Rabelais. Here 
also is occasion for one of those barbed shafts of irony. It 
is personified in the person of Rondelet, Fellow of Lothian, 
and directed against certain tendencies in exclusive literary 
coteries to believe that within their holy circle they alone 
contain the prophet of the new Messiah of the higher cul- 
ture. But on the whole, one is baffled a bit that Besant 


should permit a matter so closely connected with his favor- 
ite idea about the elevation of the working classes to be 
conceived in seriousness and executed only in levity. 

“The Chaplain of the Fleet’ and ‘ By Celia’s Arbor’ are 
both beautiful stories, although quite different from the 
‘The Chaplain of the 
goes back a hundred years and more, and gives us 


other novels and from each other. 
Fleet’ 
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spirited, faithful pictures of the Fleet, of Epsom Wells, of 
London. It gives us also the character of Dr. Gregory 
Shovel, and his inimitable speech to the sailors’ wives over 
whom he has just pronounced one of those marriage cere- 
monies, celebrated in the Fleet, and of Kitty Tyrrell, one of. 
the most charming of their women. In ‘ By Celia’s Arbor,’ 
Besant has drawn his native town of Portsmouth, and the 
aspiration and memories of the exiled Poles who had taken 
refuge there. This, with one exception, is the only impor- 
tant attempt to give an impression of locality; for through- 
out the authors were singularly lacking in appreciation of 
or regard for nature. 

It is one of the unsaid truths of literature that thought, 
like any other offspring, requires a dual parentage; although 
like Plato’s perfect being, the two may be in one. Still, the 
union must include the elements typical at least of the mas- 
culine andfeminine. When, therefore, two masculine minds 
combine ‘to write, it results in an intensification of such 
qualities as they possessed singly, but with a relative dimin- 
ution of the feminine element. The gain is numerical, not 
organic—the nature of the union is supplemental, not com- 
plemental. It is this twofold ‘masculinity that makes the 
Besant and Rice novels so distinctive in virile personality, 
so lacking in spirituality. By this doubling up they have 
gained in incident, in material, in an enlarged field of ob- 
servation, in scope, and in a certain vantage-ground of com- 
radery; but they have lost in feeling, in sentiment, in deli- 
cate intuitions, in spirituality. One may be entertained and 
amused, but one is never touched. One feels that neither 
man ever forgot the other or abandoned himself to his own 
deepest feeling—a state of affairs fatal to the highest novel- 
istic art. 

Viewed as a whole, we must admit that these stories are 
unreal: that their characters are exaggerated types rather 
than living personalities, and that they lack artistic propor- 
tion, But where can be found a series of novels of wider 
range of subject, of a broader humanity, a more fertile in- 
genuity, a more healthful point of view, or of more unfailing 
humor than these? They are the worthy record of a re- 
markable literary partnership, which lasted up to the very 
hour when the steel pen fell from the hand which had in 
life so faithfully guided it. 





The Best of “The Tatler” * 


AN AGREEABLE addition to the list of Chandos Classics 
is the volume of essays selected from Zhe Tatler by Mr. 
Ewald. At the beginning of the Eighteenth Century in 
England, there were few novels and no newspapers. The 
society journal was a thing undreamed of by the public—a 
fact, in the light of modern ingenuity in that direction, not 
so much to be deplored. To supply the gallants and ‘top- 
toasts’ of the day with a /feuilleton that might be enjoyed 
between their sips of chocolate or bohea, was an inspiration 
of honest Dick Steele’s, an Irish gentleman and ex-guards- 
man, who had*known the adversity of Grub Street. Aided 
by his old schoolfellow and brother-undergraduate, the pol- 
ished Addison, to whose pen were. due a number of the es- 
says, Zhe Tatler speedily became the rage. Looking into 
that mirror, the beau, the fine lady through custom, 
the female rake, the pedant, the slipshod parson, the miser, 
the ill-matched married pair, the gambler, the duellist, saw 
themselves, turn by turn, reflected.. The number of its 
readers ultimately brought about what to English men-of- 
letters was an immense reform—a demand for literary mat- 
ter published independently of the wealthy patron at whose 
portal the author had been wont to cool his heels. {The 
first four numbers of the paper,’ says Mr. Ewald, ‘ were 
given gratis, the price then fixed at a penny, which was af- 
terwards doubled. The size, folio, a half-sheet printed on 
both sides, deserved the character which an angry corre- 
5 800 gave it when it first appeared, of “ tobacco-paper 


e Tatler. Edited p Pm Alexander Charles Ewald. $x. (Chandos Classics.) 
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and scurvy-letter.” The Tatlers, however, were afterwards 
collected in volumes and reprinted in royal octavo, and large 

letter, at one guinea per volume. A numerous list of sub- 

scribers, “ the greatest beauties and wits in the whole island 

of Great Britain,” engaged to take the work at that then un- 

precedented price.’ 

During a period of twenty months the paper continued to 
sun itself in the blaze of universal popularity. At the end 
of that time, to the surprise of everybody, on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 2, 1710, the final number appeared. ‘ Steele’s last 
Tatler came out to-day,’ writes Swift to Mrs. Johnson. ‘ You 
will see it before this comes to you, and how he takes leave 
of the world. He never so much as told Addison of it, who 
was surprised as much as I; but, to say the truth, it was 
time, for he grew cruel, dull and dry. To my knowledge, 
he had several good hints to go upon; but he was so lazy 
and weary of the work, that he would not improve them.’ 
Steele’s own reason given for the step was that his identity 
as the author of the chief part of Zhe Tatler being found 
out, he could no longer preach freely against the follies of 
the hour. Others asserted that it was the loss of his post as 
gazetteer, through indiscreet discussion of political affairs, 
that caused him to withdraw a paper depending for so much 
Of its success upon the early and trustworthy news supplied 
to it through the official connections of its editor, Be that 
as it may, from the ashes of Zhe Tatler sprang, a few months 
later, the more famous Spectator, already republished in form 
similar to the volume now in hand, and under the same in- 
telligent supervision. Mr.’ Ewald’s share in the present 
work has been to select from the encumbering mass of ma- 
terial which in these busy days deters the average reader 
from taking an old volume of Zhe Tatler from its shelf, the 
more sparkling and characteristic of the essays; and to fur- 
nish a most interesting preface, together with abundant 
notes. 





“Poems by Edward Rowland Sill” * 

PERHAPS nothing in nature conveys more truly the idea 
of purity, than the quality of the air that comes to us across 
new-fallen snow. A spirit as rare, as keen, as exhilarating 
as the purified winter wind, breathes through the poems which 
the friends of Edward Rowland Sill have presented in this 
little white-clad volume—a selection, rather than a collec- 
tion. The immediately impressive characteristic of the 
book is its sad, serene nobility of thought; it is not until 
afterward that one recognizes the clear loveliness of form 
occasionally attained. This is doubtlessas the writer would 
have wished, who, through the veil of outward beauty, 


loved 
i The soul of all things beautiful the best. 


Sad we have called these poems; but no indulged eesthetic 
melancholy is here—rather the ‘ high-sorrowful’ tone of the 
truth-seeker, of one who has caught 
The unheard music whose faint echoes even 
Make whosoever hears a homesick soul 
Thereafter, till he follow it to heaven. 
In his utter sincerity the poet inevitably gave voice to the 
old human pain, bringing ‘the eternal note of sadness in.’ But 
an unflagging courage was his, and is his gift to us. Nature 
may frown in cloud, but he will not so be driven from the 
great mother: 
I will still exult aloud, 
Companioned of the good hard ground, 
Whereon stout hearts of every clime, 
In the battles of all time, 
Foothold and couch have found. 


This brave strain sounds again andagain. Forthe deserter, 

“the wretch that dared not live,—for the coward who, snap- 
ping his blunt sword, crept from the field,—the singer has 
an austere scorn, That very broken blade, he tells us, in 
the hand of the King’s son, availed to ‘ save a great cause 


* Poems, By Edward Rowland Sill. $2. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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that heroic day.’ ‘Carpe diem!’ is his cry of cheer and of 
warning: 
To-day from out the dust 
Blooms and brightens like a flower ; 
Fair with love, and faith, and power. 
Faith; for whatever his moods of doubt and need, whatever 
the rejections of his intellect, he has left to us the record of 
houts of insight—hours in which 
There is no room for care, or woe, 
Or wish a from that one Will 
That doth the worlds with music fill. 


It is part of his message that dawn breaks above the eastern - 


sea—that 
the earth-ship swings - 
Along the sea of space to mem things. 
If Sill’s truth impresses, if his courage inspires, it is his 
sweet self-abnegation which most attaches us. He joys in 
the thought that later comers, with the morning in their 
hearts, ; 
to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live. \ 
: * * * * * * 
The light we almost had 
° Shall make them glad. 
In the Emersonian little poem called ‘ Service,’ this attitude 
finds clearest expression. 
Fret not that the day is gone 
And thy task is still undone. 
* * * * 
Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born ; 
He shall do thy waiting task. 
* * * * 
’Tis enough of joy for thee 
His high service to foresee. 
For such a soul we need not grieve that his task wAs still 
undone. Regret is for ourselves, for our literature; it is 
hard to believe that there has been born to us, in any yester- 
day, another Edward Sill. 





“The Pillars of Society” * 

TuHE lack of virility which Mr. Lathrop charges against 
current American literature can not be imputed to the con- 
temporaneous literature of Scandinavia, if it contains many 
plays like the three of Henrik Ibsen’s which have been ad- 
ded, in an English translation, to the well-edited Camelot 
Series. ‘The Pillars of Society’ (‘Samfundets Stétter’), 
‘Ghosts’ (‘Gengangere’) and ‘An Enemy of Society’ (‘En 
Folke-fiende’) are works of art with a purpose far deeper 
than to amuse. The man who, going to the theatre for en- 
tertainment, should find himself present at a performance of 
‘Ghosts,’ would not feel that he had thrown his evening 
away, perhaps, but he would realize very clearly that he 
had not got what he had gone for. ‘The Pillars of Society’ 
—the drama from which the book takes its name—is hardly 
less radical. Its irony is directed against the lies of use 
and wont upon which society everywhere is largely founded. 
There can hardly be said to be a hero in the story, for the 
leading character, Consul Bernick, can claim very few of the 
attributes of heroism, though at a great crisis in his life he 
acts a truly heroic part; and Johan Ténnesen, who sacri- 
ficed himself to his selfish brother-in-law, the Consul, is 
a hero only in his unselfishness, not his strength. 
there is a heroine, who, by her tact and force of character, 
brings out what is best in the nature of the men. Ber- 
nick is one of those ‘pillars of society’ whose bases rest 
upon a foundation of falsehood. The conventional notions 
of morality which make it possible for such men as he and 
his allies to justify their public and private actions to them- 
selves and pose in their little world as the representatives of 
all that is good, are satirized with great power but with no 


* The Pillars of Society, and Other Plays. By Henrik Ibsen. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Havelock Riis. 40 cts, (Camelot Series.) New York: EF. Whittaker. 
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trace of the bitterness that leads to exaggeration. Caricature 
is not resorted to, to heighten the effect of the lesson, and so 
there is no discount to. be made for the writer’s zeal. 

In reading ‘Ghosts,’ one is reminded throughout of the 

playwright’s identity with the author of ‘The Pillars of 
Society.’ The traditional view of right and wrong of which 
Rector Rérlund is the exponent in the latter play is here set 
forth by Pastor Manders. Mrs. Alving, the heroine of the 
tale, has been brought up to view life from the same stand- 
point, though she is conscious of its narrowness. As a re- 
sult of her training, she Sees no harm in investing the mem- 
ory of her dissolute husband, now ten years dead, with an 
odor of sanctity which deceives not only the public, but her 
own son, as to the true character of the man. This son has 
passed the greater part of his life as a student and artist in 
Paris, living in a fool’s paradise from which he is soon to be 
rudely dispossessed. Before he reaches his thirtieth year, 
his health breaks down, and he discovers that he is doomed 
to insanity and a lingering death by the vices of the father 
whom he has been taught to revere. The play ends with 
the giving way of his mind, It can easily be imagined that 
such a story is not agreeable reading, and that on the stage 
it must startle by the novelty and boldness of its situations. 
The result of its production was a loud outcry against the 
violation of the proprieties involved in the choice and treat- 
ment of such atheme. Ibsen was already (1881) regarded 
as a radical of the radicals, but ‘Ghosts’ was declared to 
be absolutely immoral. It has gradually made its way, 
however; the Meiningen and other companies have played 
it in Germany; it is about to be produced in Paris; and in 
time, doubtless, it will get a hearing even in England and 
the United States. ‘In private conversation,’ says the edi- 
tor, ‘Ibsen describes himself as a Socialist, though he has 
not identified himself with any definite school of Socialism.’ 
Such a man is Dr. Stockmann, the hero of ‘An Enemy of 
Society’ (1882), and in this drama the author is supposed 
to have narrated to a certain extent his own experience of 
the popular antipathy to the exploitation of new, or at least 
novel, social theories. A masterful personality is revealed 
in all three of these plays, though the revelation is not a new 
one, since others of Ibsen’s dramatic writings, including 
‘A Doll’s House’ (‘Et Dukkehjem ’)—known in its English 
version as ‘Nora’—have been translated within the past 
twelve years. Mr. William Archer, the English dramatic 
critic, is responsible for the present rendering of ‘The Pil- 
lars of Society,’ and for the revision of Miss Lord's version 
of ‘Ghosts’; and Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling is the trans- 
lator of the more difficult ‘Enemy of Society.’ 





Music and Books on Music * 

IN HIS exposition of the contents of pie, pal great tetralogy (1) 
Prof. Dippold has not come up to the mark which he set several 
years ago, when he published his little book on the epics of medi- 
zeval Germany. His new book makes a more ambitious appear- 
ance, but neither the printer’s nor the binder’s art can conceal its 
evidences of hasty-preparation. For original research, or even the- 
orizing, we have looked through his pages in vain. He gets his 
facts and his theories from handy sources (Jacob Grimm’s ‘Teu- 


tonic Mythology,’ R. B. Anderson’s ‘Norse Mythology,’ and Dr.~ , 


Hueffer’s book on Wagner), and is content to compile and quote 
with a modicum of effort at literary embellishment. The circum- 
stances that his book is timély (since the coming season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House will add the ‘ Rheingold’ to the reper- 
tory of the company and enable the public to hear the entire tetralogy), 
and that the general reader has neither the time nor the inclination 
to study the history, structure and philosophy of the old lays which 


* 1. Richard Wagner’s Poem, ‘ The Ring of the Nibelung ;’ explained and in part 
translated by George Theodore Dippold. $1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 2, 
A Popular History of Music, Musical Instruments, Ballet and Opera, from St. Am- 
brose to Mozart. By James E Matthew. $4. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 

. Review of the New York Musical Season, 1887-8. =< H. E. Krehbiel. New 

ork: Novello, Ewer & Co. 4. The Musical Year-Book of the United States. By G. 
H. Wilson. $x. Boston: Published by the Author. 5. Musical Dictation. By 
Frédéric Louis Ritter. 50 cts. New York: Novello, Ewer & Co. 6. Hymns and 
Tunes. Composed and adapted by G. W. Warren. $1.25. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 7. The Franklin Square Song Collection. No. 5. 50 cts. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 8. Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons. No.5. 72 cts. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co, 9. The Crown of Song. By Ellsworth C. Phelps. No.1. 36 cts, 
No, 2. 6octs. New York: Taintor Brothers & Co, 
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Wagner has vitalized anew for us in his ‘ Ring of the Nibelung,’ 
ensure a welcome for the work and point out a purpose. The book 
can scarcely be called a study of Wagner’s poem, It is an exposi- 
tion of its contents interspersed with attempts to render portions in 
English with a retention of its formal characteristics. This expo- 
sition, however, is preceded by chapters’ on the divinities, dwarfs, 
monsters and other picturesque folk who play their parts in the sto- 
ries of our Scandinavian and Teutonic ancestors, and a marshalling 
of the episodes in the Eddas and Sagas of the North and the 
Nibelungen Lied of Germany which Wagner drew into the com- 
prehensive scheme of his poem. 

Prof..Dippold never ventures very farinto the critical sea, but his 
comment as a rule smacks of the proselyte. He does not hesitate 
to say that Wagner ‘in a certain sense created the Nibelung myth 
anew, endowed it with a most beautiful and harmonious form, and 
preserved its spirit true to the earliest traditions ;’ nor to give the 
dramatist a high place in the poetical Pantheon. He can find no 
flaw in Wagner’s design, and carries his advocacy so far as to bring 
in question sometimes the fulness of his knowledge. On one much- 
mooted point it may be worth while to set him right. We quote: 


The love-scene hetween Siegmund and Sieglind has often furnished 
an opportunity to Wagner's opponents for attacking the * Walkiire,’ and 
even the whole ‘ Ring of the Nibelung.’ In the first place it must be 
borne in mind that Wagner did not invent the incident, but adapted it 
from the Volsunga Saga. Moreover it forms in his composition the ideal 
garb in which the awakening of Love by the approach of Spring is repre- 
sented. Again it must be said that Siegmund and Sieglind love each 
other before they are aware of their relationship. It is only at the 
last moment, when Sieglind reveals her name to Siegmund, that they 
know each other with full certainty as brother and'sister. Their pas- 
sion seems increased by the delusive idea that the fate of the Volsungs 
being at stake, their race can be perpetuated only by the union of the 
last survivors of the once powerful family. The crime thus accom- 
plished is not excused in the drama but, as we shall see, is quickly and 
terribly punished. : 


These are the stock arguments, in the premises, of the Wagnerian 
special pleaders ; and they,do not go to the point. It is for chang- 
ing the form of the mythical episode in question that Wagner must 
be faulted. The objectionable feature crept in with this change. 
In the Volsunga Saga, Signy desiring to avenge herself on her 
husband Siggeir, who had murdered all her race save her and Sig- 
mund and kept het in lovéless wedlock, fearing also that the race 
of the Volsungs might become extinct, changed semblance with a 
witch-wife pa in this guise visited Sigmund at his hiding-place in 

‘the woods. When their son grew up, he and his father avenged 
Signy’s wrongs ; but when they offered her great honors, Signy told 
Sigmund : ‘I went into the woods to thee in.a witch-wife’s shape, and 
Sinfjétli is the son of thee and me both; and therefore has he this 
great hardihood and fierceness, because he is the son of Valse’s son 
and Valse’s daughter. For naught else have I so wrought that King 
Siggeir might get his bane at last; and merrily now will I die with 

the king though I was naught merry to wed him.’ And she en- 
tered the burning palace and died with the King and his men. 
Ethically this is a very different story from that which Wagner 
made of it. We do not know what Prof. Dippold means by speak- 
ing of we and Sieglinde as ‘the last survivors of a once pow- 
erful family.’ In Wagner’s poem they are not only all the family 
but all the race—a race composed of a pair of twins. Passion in 
both and Sieglinde’s desire to be avenged on Hunding are the only 
motives which Wagner admits in the scene. As for the poetical 
view of the case which the author follows the German apolo- 
gists in putting forward, it does not serve. As the musical critic 
of the 7rzbune observed when ‘Die Walkiire’ was brought for- 
ward at the Metropolitan Opera House :—‘ It will not do simply to 
say that it is a relic of the mythical age and must be taken in its 
allegorical meaning as the union of Spring-and Love. This might 
do in an epic; but in a drama the vividness of the characters in 
their purely human aspect precludes such a view. Besides, Wag- 
ner’s presentation of the matter, which reaches an intensity that 
calls for a hurried fall of the curtain lest the senses as well as the 
feelings be shocked, banishes all thought of symbolism.’ 


English writers seem inclined to make-up in one decade for the #, 


dearth of music histories suffered for a century after the appearance 
of the large works of Burney and Hawkins. Rockstro, Row- 
botham, and Praeger’s translation of Naumann’s work are scarcely 
out of the hands ‘of the reviewer before another, a ‘ popular’ history, 
appears (2). Mr. Matthew’s work need not detain us long. In 
scope and arrangement it has nothing to commend it (why should 
a ‘popular’ history stop at Mozart ?), and its statements are simply 
a rehash of those made by other authors with a generous sprinkling 
of mistakes, which show plainly that the author has but a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject which he has undertaken to 
write about. A few instances in illustration: Mr. Matthew thinks 
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the Meistersingers of Germany were ‘professional musicians,’ as 
distinguished from the Minnesingers, who were ‘selected from 
the noble classeS’; he asserts that the famous air ‘L’Homme 
Armé’ was introduced by Adam de la Halle in his ‘ Li Gieus de 
Robin et de Marion ;” he says that the addition of ‘the slide’ to 
the trumpet made it available as an orchestral instrument; he 
——— that the strings of the clavichord were plucked by bits of 
quills in jacks, confounding the action of the spinet (from Lat. 
spina) with that of the old instruments of the clavier kind; and he 
informs his readers that the*Welsh word crwth is pronounced 
‘crowd’ instead of ‘crooth,’ the old English word being crowd (as 
see Spenser : ‘ The pipe, the tabor and the trembling crowd’). All 
of these blunders were picked out in a cursory reading of less than 


‘ rm pages. What the result of a close examination of the whole 


would be had better be left to the imagination. 

* The third of Mr. Krehbiel’s valuable Annuals (3) follows its pre- 
decessors in presenting a comprehensive record of all the signifi- 
cant occurrences in the opera-houses and concert-rooms of New 
York City from last October to the end of April. In ty aphical 
style and arrangement it likewise is uniform with Vols. I. and II. 
The critical portion, devoted sélely to works new to the American 
public, is signalized by exhaustive discussions of ‘ Siegfried’ and 
‘Die Gotterdammerung’ from a point of view which all readers 
will recognize as being modern in feeling, yet free from that blind 
partisanship which robs the writings of those who are supposed to 
speak with authority on Wagner and his creations of much of their 
value.——Mr. Wilson (4) has extended the scope of his record 
(originally confined to Boston) so as to make it include the musical 
doings in the principal cities of the country. Criticism is excluded 
from its pages, but in a final retrospect an estimate of the activities 
in the whole field of music is presented which is marked by evi- 
dences of careful: study and a conscientious desire to publish the 
truth as it presents itself to the author’s mind.——Dr., Ritter’s little 
book (5) belongs to the series of Novello’s Music Primers edited by 
Dr. Stainer, ait has a practical purpose which will commend itself 
to every music student and teacher with ambitions going beyond 
the idle twiddling of one’s fingers at the pianoforte, or the vocal af- 
fectations too common in our drawing-rooms. Briefly described, it 
is a guide to the attainment of an ability to think music and record 
the thoughts. It is arranged with an aim to progressive study, and 
has most decided value from an educational point of view. 

It was one of the last literary performances of the late Dr. Wm. 
F. Morgan, Rector of St. Thomas’s, New York, to write an intro- 
ductory note for the volume of ‘ Hymns and Tunes’ (6) which after 
long use in that church have now been given to the public. Dr. 
Morgan’s approval may be permitted to stand at least in testimony of 
the devotional value of the music which Mr. George William Warren 
has composed and adapted.——The fact that ‘ The Franklin Square 
Song Collection ’ (7) has reached its fifth volume, containing, like its 
predecessors, two hundred songs or more, is in the nature of evi- 
dence that for such a compilation of simple compositions which 
have won their way into public favor, there is a wide field in Amer- 
ica. The gamut of merit represented in the last volume is almost 
as wide as the gamut of sentiments underlying the songs; but, 
there is scarcely a ballad or hymn-tune in the lot that will not be 
hailed with gladness by some one.——‘ Loomis’s Progressive Mu- — 
sic Lessons’ (8) and‘ The Crown of Song’ (9) belong to the nu- 
merous books designed for use in schools—in this case for high 
schools. As compared with the books in use a score of years ago, 
or even less, both of these collections show a gratifying improve- 
ment, the majority of the songs being adaptations from good com- 
positions. The value of this in forming the taste of the growing 
youth is not easily overestimated. 





Recent Fiction 

IT is—how many years?—since the maids and matrons of 
America bedewed their pocket handkerchiefs with tears over the 
death of poor Guy, the Heir of Redclyffe, and one would not like to. 
be left alone with that scene in the Swiss hotel at sunrise, even now. 
Next came ‘ The Daisy Chain.’ Every household yearned for it ; 
every girl's Christmas or birthday gift was a copy of that admira- 
ble but overcrowded work, in which the reader ame ee warren d 
involved in trying to straighten out the names and claims of a fam- 
ily of young ple, without apparently a limit as to number. 
Other books followed from the same kindly and prolific pen, but 
they are lost in the mists of intervening time. And here is a fresh 
story from Miss Yonge—here, in this year of grace 1888. ‘Our 
New Mistress,’ it is called ; the chronicle of humble folk in an Eng- 
lish village school. All of the old characters are there. The vain- 
— girl who wears a paroquet in her bonnet, and is rebuked 
or it; the Vicar; the daughters of the former vicar, who interfere ; 
‘My Lady,’ who writes letters from London about the management 
of the schools; ‘ My Lord,’ who is bluff and good humored, and 
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keen about his preserves ; the schoolmistress, at first misunderstood, 

but coming out a heroine in the end, and sundry village characters 

make up a simple story, told by letter and diary. The one note- 

worthy evidence of the march of time with good Miss Yonge is, 

that her exciseman, who is also the school-teacher’s ‘ young man,’ 
_ goes his rounds upon 2 bicycle. ($1.25. T. Whittaker.) 





IN ‘REMEMBER THE ALAMO,’ the practised pen of Mfrs. 
Amelia E. Barr has made of the time when Texas won her inde- 
pendence of Mexico through blood, a charming bit of historically 

unded romance. Lest there should be some readers who (to 
their shame be it said!) do not, at first challenge, remember the 
Alamo, it may be explained that this was the ancient stronghold of 
San Antonio, captured by a heroic band of Americans, headed by 
David Crockett, and held by them until they were overpowered 
and massacred by Santa Anna, This terrible ending of a gallant 
struggle is dramatically told. Prominent among the figures upon 
the stage are the picturesque ‘Sam’ Houston, ‘Davy ’ Crockett, 
Bowie, Travis, and others who lent their names to Texan history.’ 
Needless to say that amid all this smoke of battle and noise of con- 
flict, there is a love-story—nay, there are several, since every woman 
in the book adores her hero, and watches,for hisereturn from action. 
The character of Robert Worth, the American physician who has 
married a noble Mexican lady, has a houseful of half-Mexican and 
wholly delightful boys and girls, has cast his lot for years past with 
the people of his adoption, and who gives up all to throw himself 
‘ into the fight with Houston, is drawn with strong and nervous 
lines. ($1. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

THE LITTLE VOLUME, ‘The Pot of Gold,’ by Edward Richard 
Shaw, is a collection of four distinct sketches of the legends and 
myths of Fire Island Beach, all relating to pha hidden treas- 
ure. The sketches are interestingly told, although faint in outline 
and limp in texture. The story of the mowers is the best, and the 
early morning sail in the hay-boat, the endless bouts of mowing, 
the whetting of their scythes, the drinking, the talk, the fog, give 
one an impression of reality. The supposed hiding-places of Capt. 
Kidd's treasure are about as numerous as the cities that claim to 
be the birthplace of Homer, and Fire Island Beach, which perhaps 
is as authentic as any other, has a strong competitor in New Jersey. 
For it is within the memory of many now living that the line of the 
river Delaware from Cohensie Light to Old Man’s Creek was at one 
time riddled with excavations made in the hope of discovering 
Kidd’s doubloons. (50 cts. Belford, Clarke & Co.) 








A MORAL too keenly pointed and a tale over.adorned are rasping 
morsels to the palate of an age tickled with the domnes-bouches of 
literature. This is directly apropos of George MacDonald’s ‘ The 
Elect Lady,’ a novel of a decidedly religious and controversial bent. 
It would have made a very good short story if the novelistic form 
and the sermonizing had been left out. The details of the Pope’s 
jeweled cup and the effect that the possession of it had upon the 
Laird are well done, and there is also some of MacDonald’s old 
power at descriptions of character. But rn ne controversy 
seems to spring as naturally and inevitably from the Scotch soil as 
the thistle—with which, indeed, it has other palpable points of 
resemblance. However, one cannot but admire the consistent 
character of Dawtie’s religious convictions, which are of that 
Scotch ‘type which in the women leads inevitably to dogged persist- 
ence, and in the men to a metaphysical form of dialecticism pecu- 
liar to the race. (So cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





AGAIN has Mr. Grant Allen presented to us in a novel his knowl- 
edge and his notions in reference to the East and her people. As 
a vehicle for a prolonged object-lesson, ‘ The Devil’s Die’ answers 
its purpose fairly well. The trouble with all these books written 
by men of learning and scientific acquirements, is that the informa- 
tion they contain could be better arranged in some other form. In 
regard to the stories themselves, instead of being the easy develop- 
ment of natural situations, they are always more or less of a four de 
force.. In the story in hand, the despicable heart of Chichele and 
the tenderness of Mohammed Aliare in the end clearly shown; but 
these impressions are wrought upon the reader, not by delicate 
touches or subtle suggestions, but by what may be termed main 
strength and awkwardness. The scheme whereby the wickéd hus- 
band in his desire to marry another woman inoculated his wife 
with cholera-germs of which she recovered while he died, is a most 
puissant bit of pathological realism combined with a commendable 
sense of retributive justice. But the truth of the matter is, and it 
applies to all the fiction of such men as Grant Allen, Justin Mc- 

hy, S. Baring-Gould and other men of unquestioned parts, that 
we like to read them, not because of the information we get, and 
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certainly not because of the great excellence of the tale, but because 
we are always willing and glad to know what such men have to: 
say upon any subject, in no matter what form it may be expressed. 
It is the man, not the novelist, we admire, and the public cannot for- 
its own have too much from such pens as these. (25 cts.''‘T. 
S. Dennison.) 





IT IS ALWAYS humbling to be forced to admit that we cannot 
grasp the meaning of a book printéd in the characters'of our:native 
tongue—in one historical case, that of the man who after a ‘lon 
illness read ‘Sordello,’ it was positively alarming. But the truth 
must be told that ‘Love Ventures,’ by Harry Julian, is one too 
much for us. From the affidavit on the front page down to the 
candid assertion which appears on the last, to the effect that the 
author’s object in selling his book to American readers is to get 
money enough to get away from them—all is lost upon us excépt- 
ing the firm conviction that, notwithstanding the affidavit, the tale 
is a yarn, and the gloomy prognostication that Mr. Julian and'the 
American public will have to put up with each other’s society for a 
long time to come, if the severance of that association is dependént 
upon the afore-mentioned pecuniary contingency. (50 cts. Ttuth 
Seeker Co.) puch 


i 





‘A MODERN ADAM AND EVE in a Garden,’ by Amanda; M. 
Douglas, is a domestic story, principally of ways and means, about 
as far removed from the original type of Adam and Eve as can 
well be conceived. A telegraph operator and his sister started ‘out 
to live together on $45 a month. The sister also earned somethin; 
at giving lessons. During the first winter they not only sa 
money, but in the spring bought a house, and with the little 
fortune which each possessed, made the first payment. They in- 
vested money in poultry, and yoo, the, summer reaped quite a 
little income from the sale of small fruits and eggs. After two. 
years they sold the first and bought a second house, with a green- 
ery, and raised roses. Everything they attempted proved success- 
ful, so that when they married they had each several hundred 
dollars put away. Whether there was a serpent in this modern 
Paradise does not eppenr, though probably worms at times killed 
the roses and rats sucked the eggs. At every new experiment and 
expenditure Miss Douglas has verified her statements by elaborate 
figures, so that any one. who wished might make an actual test 
thereof. The book is suggestive as an ingenious bit of domestic 
économy. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) : 





THERE IS SOMETHING positively exhausting in a book so full 
of adventure as ‘ Mr. Fortesque,’ by William Westall. Itruns up a 
chromatic scale of hair-breadth escapes before one can say ‘ Jack 
Robinson.’ The hero enlists in the Spanish wars, fights duels, is 
pursued by bloodhounds, by a matrimonially-inclined savage prin- 
cess, by murderers, gets into the Happy Valley of the Andes, and 
finds diamonds as big as the lumps of fat the queen put into the 
famous bag-pudding, marries, sees his home destroyed by an earth- 
quake, loses his wife by exposure at sea, is captured by Greek 
brigands, is the object of a vendetta, and generally speaking has 
the conjoined experiences of St. Paul in his travels and Sinbad in 
his seven voyages. The book is well-written and shows evidence 
of the knowledge of various countries, and contains some interest- 
ing information. It will be entertaining reading for those who 
have a strong literary digestion. (40 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





AS A NOVEL, ‘ Strange Threads,’ by J. Douglas, may be classified 
under the head of the rg Roy ea sentimental. It is in reality 
very little else than the falling in love—and out—of eight or nine 
young people, and all the various details incident thereto. That 
out of this number four should at the end find themselves happily 
mated is so far above the average as to deserve our optimistic ap- 
proval; and that there should be an uncommon amount of unre- 
quited love is perhaps one of the exigencies of the early-and-often 
method. The scenes described are those of the customary itine- 
raries pursued by a party of Americans in oo and the impres- 
sion one gets of the localities _— that the descriptions are not 
unfaithful. The character of the susceptible young German girk 
with her passive exterior and her passionate, unreasonable nature, 
is well done. But the author in trying to give her heroine a strong 
personality has simply succeeded in making her brusque and at 
times ill-bred, and the men who made love to her, instead of ge: ¢ 

lant in their conversation, often a more of the genus cad. 

ut.in spite of its faults, one of which is a decided intensity—a 
characteristic, we surmise, of the author herself,—if the book be 
a first one it is not unpromising in several essential features. (J. 
B. Alden.) 
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Minor Notices 
KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS take on, more and more the charac- 
ter of ‘refined gold’ the further thé series advances. The last 
number embraces Moore's ‘Irish Melodies’ enshrined in daintiest 
pale green vignettes that run all around the page and frequentl 
end in some delightful illustration of the particular poem in hand. 
The color is peculiarly appropriate to these musical offspring of 
Erin, and the volume is a fit .companion-piece to ‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies ’ and ‘Spanish Ballads.’ St. Patrick could not more fittingly 
have explained the doctrine of the Trinity to the pagan Irish by 
means of the shamrock trefoil than these ‘melodies’ explain the 
genius and tenderness of the Irish of to-day. They breathe a 
gentle melancholy, a soft sentimentality characteristic of both the 
eltic and the Germanic races, and in the pit-a-pat of their har- 
monious versification throbs the very heart of Irish poetry. For 
nearly a hundred years these melodies have accompanied voices 
and pianos all over the world, and there is no sign that interest in 
them is exhausted.——THE CHAUTAUQUA text bocke agency con- 
tinues to pour forth publications in rapid succession. ‘An Outline 
_ History of Greece,’ . Bishop J. H. Vincent and J. R. Joy, is a 
‘creditable performance, of the highly condensed kind, based upon 
Ploetz, Labberton, Curteis, Fisher, and Cox. The style’is more 
ble than is usually possible with compends of this descrip- 
tion, and the main facts are assisted by a system of mnemonics by 
which they can be conveniently remembered. One is liable to an 
attack of irritation, however, when one counts up the already 
numerous and admirable literary and historical works on Greece 
available, and wonders why these are not good enough for the 
C.L.S.C. Why not ‘edit’ the standard works, rather than ven- 
‘ture on compilations ? 





“SEVEN CONVENTIONS ’ is the title of a book, by A. W. Clason, 
which is well worth a place alongside of Bancroft’s ‘ History of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States,’ and Story’s 
Commentaries on the same. Mr. Clason devotes a chapter to the 
issue between Great Britain and the Colonies, treating also of the 
Declaration of Independence ; and another to the Federal Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution. He then gives the sub- 
stance of the debates in the ratifying Conventions called in Mas- 
‘sachusetts, Virginia, New York, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina; and the results of the Conventions of the Democratic party 
in 1860, and of the same adjourned to Baltimore. In this way 
he develops his purpose of making a history of the Constitution do 
something towards interpreting its provisions. Evidently the work, 
though comprising fewer than 200 pages, is the result of long and 

ul reading, with emphasis and comparison of the vital points. 
We like the book, and recommend it to all discouraged reformers. 
It is a clinching argument reinforcing the old saw that ‘ nothing 
succeeds like success.’ The mere rs presented show that the 
reformers of 1776 and 1787 had not only prejudice and ultra-con- 
servatism to contend against, but had to confront reasonable argu- 
ments which nothing but time and the absolute demonstration of 
‘happy experience could confute. The objections urged more than 
“a century ago against the Declaration and the Constitution, when 
‘set alongside of those now made against reconstruction in theol- 
ogy and politics, seem as rational and weighty as those made to- 
‘day. In addition to its worth as history, this handy volume has 
walue as a tract. (D. Appleton &-Co.) 





*THE TWO-WINE THEORY’ has been discussed by 286 clergy- 
‘men, and especially by the compiler, the Rev. Edward H. Jewett, 
S.T.D., and Dr. Howard Crosby. The result is to reduce what 
was already a corpse to a door-nail, or an ash-heap, or whatever 
‘else is the deadest thing imaginable. The theory that the Bible 
‘speaks of two kinds of wine, one inebriating and the other inert, is 
vone of purely American origin, and about as old as Mormonism. 
The fungus of supposed learning which flourished on this trunk of 

mistake is seen in ‘The Temperance Bible Commentary,’ 
* Wines, Scriptural and Ecclesiastical,’ ‘ Divine Law as to Wines,’ 
with a toadstool crop of tracts, booklets, pamphlets, etc., all havin 
the imprint of a famous society upon them. Some clergymen sti 
hold to the notion of the two-wine theory, but from reasons framed 
on a syllogism, rather than one framed on facts, or scholarship in 
language. The pamphlet, however, contains their statements, twen- 
ty-two in number, as well as those favoring the position of the 
compiler. The pamphlet is of great value. (30 cts. E. Steiger 
& Co.) ——‘SERMON BRIEFS’ is the title of a collection of odds 
and ends of an Episcopal clergyman’s portfolio. We have first a 
chatty introduction, in which he discusses, with many a digression 
and with footnotes nearly as bulky as his text, the subject of pulpit 
plagiarism. He hints, however, that certain waters which are 
sweet may not be of the sort called ‘stolen,’ if properly diluted, or 
if used only to moisten the dry pump-cup to bring up more water 
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from below. There are fifty-two of these analyses of texts and 
studies for sermons, and some of them are really good. The book 
may possibly be of use, but will never make manly preachers, 
though the modest size and price will surely attract readers. ($1. 
Thomas Whittaker.) : 





OUT OF THE store of his accumulated memories of wanderings 
in rural England, Mr. W. Warde Fowler has produced ‘Tales of 
the Birds,’ to which are’‘added pleasing illustrations by Bryan 
Hook. A true bird-lover, the author of these sketches has been al- 
lowed to hear from his ‘feathered choir’ finer harmonies than are 
those vouchsafed to ears of common clay—a state of things, how- 
ever, that does not in the least interfere with his chronicle of many 
~~. details of a practical intimacy with the ways and haunts 
of English bird-life. ($2.50. Macmillan & Co.)\——Dr. ISAAC 
Myer, who has just issued a work on the Hebrew ‘ Qabbalah,’ has 
also translated the tractate of Saint Synesios ‘On Dreams,’ adding 
a few brief but valuable notes. Synesios, who was of noble birth, 
lived in Cyrene, Egypt; from heathenism he was converted to 
Christianity, and in 393 A:D. became the pupil of Hypatia. He 
was, later, a hymn-writer and bishop. hatever value dreams 
have, or may be rhade to have, is here shown by fascinating argu- 
ment. The translation is scholarly and the English excellent. 
(Philadelphia: Isaac Myer.) 





Out of Hearing 
(E. R. SILL. February 27, 1887.) 
O wuy must that singing cease? The birds in the boughs 
are many 
And musical, one and all; his song hinted heights beyond 
any : : 
They wiabla among the leaves their tender familiar story; 
His — fell, as lucid as pearls, from floods of invisible 
glory. 


Their voices are lovely and fresh, with exquisite trills and 
changes; 

His held the sad minors of thought; its ethereal resonant 
ranges ; 

The tremor of dewy sprays that a breeze can charm into 
motion ; 

And the solemn stress of the wave, the swell of the rhyth- 
mic ocean. 


‘ 


As a bird o’er its nest, so his heart hovered over the earth 
in its beauty; 
But his was a heavenward flight,—the steady spiral of 


duty. 

Is the song of the skylark stopped, his way up the azure 
winging ?— 

The singer cannot have ceased: he only has vanished, sing- 
ing ! 


Lucy Larcom. 





The Lounger 


BOSTON is just now entertaining Douglas B. W. Sladen —the 
Australian poet whose name is most familiar outside of his big 
island home. An Australian by residence and marriage, Mr. 
Sladen is yet an Englishman by birth and education. He took 
open classical scholarships at Cheltenham College and Trinit 
College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. with a ‘first class’ in mod- 
ern history. He then (1879) emigrated to Melbourne, where he 

aduated B.A. and LL.B., and in 1882 was appointed to the 
Chair of History in the University of Sydney. This he resigned in 
1884, and returned to England. He has published ‘Frithjof and 
Ingebjorg (1881), ‘ Australian Lyrics ’»(Melbourne, 1882-London, 
1885), ‘ Poetry of Exiles’ (Sydney, 1883-London, 1886), ‘ A Summer 
Christmas’ (1884), ‘In Cornwall and Across the Sea’ (1885), and 
‘ Edward the Black Prince ’ (1887); also two novels, ‘ Dick Stalwart, 
an Oxonian,’ and ‘Seized by a Shadow.’ More recently he has 
edited the pretty and interesting ‘ Australian Ballads and Rhymes’ 
in William Sharp’s Canterbury Poets Series, published in London 
by Walter Scott and in New York by Thomas Whittaker, and a 
larger anthology called ‘ Australian Poets’ (Griffith, Ferran & Co., 
London, 1888). For the latter publishers he is to prepare a volume 
of ‘American Poets’ and a book on ‘Literary America.’ In the 
prosecution of this work he will stay in Boston till New Year's, and 
then visit New York and pérhaps Philadelphia. Mr. Sladen is 
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popularly known as ‘the Poet Laureate of Australia,’ and he is 
.probably the most active of all who have been engaged in making 
Australian writers and literature known to English readers. His 
nt commission is another indication of the growing intercourse 
tween the younger writers of the English-speaking countries 
‘from England to America and New South Wales. 


N ovember 3 1888 





ELIZABETH TABOR of Marion, Mass., who died a few weeks 
‘ago at the age of ninety-seven, was something more than the 
oldest inhabitant of that now famous village. She had not only 
‘lived there a great many years, but had identified herself complete- 
ly with the needs and interests of the little community. The most 
“conspicuous, though not the most picturesque, buildinys in the place 
are the Tabor Academy, the Public Library and the private resi- 

‘-dence of the lady who founded both of these institutioris for the 
‘general good. And in her will she remembered their wants, for be- 
“sides leaving $22,000 to the local Congregational Church and $5000 
‘to the Cemetery, she set apart for the Library Association $12,000 
and. for the Natural History Society $6000, and bequeathed the 
Academy building and her house and the connecting grounds to 
the village itself. She also set apart $60,000 for the support of 
the school. Summer before last, when Mrs. Cleveland was at 
Marion, she expressed a desire to call upon the philanthropic old 
lady ; but Mrs. Tabor feared the excitement of meeting the Presi- 
-dent’s wife might be too much for a valetudinarian.of nearly five- 
score years, and wisely took the will for the deed. Last summer 
Mrs, Cleveland called and left her card upon the invalid, much to 
-the old lady’s gratification. 





‘AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL,’ the story of an hallucination, now 
running in Blackwood’s, is attracting much interest abroad, espe- 
‘cially in the French Capital. It is some years ago-now, since ‘ou 
Paris was volubly excited over the report that a popular priest, 
-having preached a radical sermon on the personality of Satan, had 
‘literally ‘ raised the Devil,’ who had appeared to him-in person. 
' Parisian gossip thinks the Blackwood’s story is not entirely ficti- 
tious, and is busying itself with identifications. The Abbé Hurd, 
-of the Madeleine, or the Abbé Bauer, may have suggested the Abbé 
-of the story, it goes on to say, and Prince Paul Demidoff may have 
supplied the character of Pomeranteseff, who acts as usher to the 
Prince of Darkness.. The author of the sketch has hidden himself 
ae the mystic letters XL., and thus far his identity is unsus- 
pected. 





AN APPEAL has been made to me as to the fitness of a simile a 
friend of mine recently made use of with disastrous consequences 
-to his peace of mind. ‘If it did not endanger my life,’ he writes, 
“it at least ruined my supper and other social pleasures for a whole 
evening. I was talking with some friends, when reference was 
made to a dear old lady whom we all respected and some loved. 
No one would call her’ exactly lovely to look upon, and all knew 
she had had an awfully hard time—been squeezed, so to say, by 
her surroundings. I likened her to a dale of cotton. Then they 
all sat down upon me. We can call a man a rough diamond, but 
not a woman. It is too hard—too clear and transparent. But for 
this woman, who does not “go in” (or go out, either) to be lovely, 
and has been unchanged for sixty years,—who has been pressed 
and repressed and compressed by hard times,—who is ill-shaped 
-and rather rough,—yet through whose rents and tears and all the 
natural windows can be seen the tender, soft interior, white and 

. — and always ready for other people’s comfort,—isn’t it fair and 
“handsome to call her a bale of cotton?’ Indeed, I think the simile 
a capital one. 





Mr. CHARLES ALDRICH of Webster City, Iowa, who recently 
resented to the State Library at Des Moines a very valuable col- 
‘lection of autographs, has just returned from a visit to Europe, 
‘during which it was his good fortune to meet a number of literary 
‘people with whom he had been in correspondence. One of these 
was Mr. Aubrey de Vere, the Irish poet, with whom he spent a de- 
‘lightful day at Curragh Chase, Adare, in County Limerick ; another 
“was Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who is still at work on his memoirs of his 
brother, Dante Gabriel; yet a third was Sir Richard Owen, the 
distinguished naturalist. Mr. Aldrich also made two brief visits to 
Mr. Philip James Bailey, the now venerable author of ‘Festus,’ 
‘who occupies a little villa—La Bagatelle, he calls it—at Blackheath 
‘Hill, in the outskirts of London. Mr. Bailey is projecting a new 
“edition of his once popular poem, and commissioned his visitor to 
‘look up for him the plates with which James Miller, the American 
‘publisher, embellished an edition of the book printed here some 
sixteen years ago. Mr. Aldrich has succeeded in his ‘search, and 
‘it is probable the semi-centennial edition of ‘Festus’ will be a 
shandsomer one than any that has preceded it in England. Its fine 
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appearance may revive somewhat the popularity of a poem which 
attracted an extraordinary degree of attention when the world was 
half a 'century younger than it is to-day. 


‘The Tilden Library 


Tue Boston Zranscripi calls attention to New York’s 
great opportunity in these terms: : 

New York has a magnificent gift in the Tilden library trust, 
which Judge Lawrence of the Supreme Court has just decided is 
valid—provided the gift is finally confirmed by the Supreme Court 
in general term and after that by the Court of P ls. That ad- 
mirable piece of machinery for the manufacture of law business and 
the enrichment of advocates, the New York apellate judiciary, takes 
about three years to thresh out a case of this kind, counting all the 
processes ; and, as one of the attorneys for the plaintiff in this Til- 
den will case says that it is ‘one of those in which it was certain 
that neither party would rest until it was disposed of by the general 
‘term at least,’ and as the same attorney says it will undoubtedly be 
carried to the Court of Appeals, New York will be fortunate if it 
learns within two years whether it is to have the Tilden Library or 
NOE): There has never been a more magnificent public 
library project than this. We notice that the New York 
Evening Post, in an article on the Tilden bequest, mentions the 
Boston Public Library as one which might well serve as a model 
for the Tilden library when the Trustees find themselves free to 
begin their work. Our own Public Library has been cre- 
ated since 1850, and the amount of real and personal estate which 
its trustees may receive and hold is limited to $1,000,000. The 
great Newberry Library at Chicago is to have $2,000,000, The 
rich men of the past never had within their reach such a wealth of 
books as the poorest may now have ready access to. 


Referring to the apparent popular apathy in regard to this 
munificent public bequest, Zhe Avening Post recently re- 
marked: 


The contest over Mr. Tilden’s will concerns the claim of the city 
to about $4,500,000 for a public library, one of the most splendid 
gifts ever made for such a purpose. There could hardly be a bet- 
ter illustration of Mayor Hewitt’s account of the composition of the 
city population than the small amount of interest taken by the pub- 
lic in this magnificent contribution to its higher welfare. Few seem 
to know, fewer still to care, much about the matter. If the will. 
should be set aside and the money for the library lost, we doubt if 
there would be a word of lamentation, except something formal in 
the newspapers. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

F. G. DuMAS, originator of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 

‘Salon, Pards [ilustré and the Revue Jilustrée, has been entrusted, 

we understand, with the preparation of the illustrated catalogues 

of the various fine art sections of the Paris Exposition of 1889. 

The artists engaged upon this work, which has already been com- 

menced, are MM. Florian, Ch. Baude, Lepére, Lévaillé, etc. An 

illustrated review of the Exposition is also announced to appear 

weekly, under the same direction, from May 1 till the date of clos- 
ing. 

—A group of works by Jules Breton will shortly be. placed on 
exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery. The collection will include 
‘Le Gouter,’ ‘Across the Fields,’ ‘Morning’ and‘ Evening.’ Dela- 
croix’s ‘Abduction of Rebecca,’ purchased last spring for 29,000 
francs at the Goldschmidt sale at Paris, wiil also be exhibited at 
this gallery. 

—At the Avery Gallery one of Jules Breton’s earliest work is on 

rmanent exhibition. ‘It presents a curious contrast with some of 
Ris later productions. It contains good painting and presents a 
beautiful effect of golden atmosphere. The subject is'a’ rick of 
grain on fire, with peasants running to extinguish the conflagration. 
The numerous little figures are full of action and are carefully posed 
and grouped. The painful, earnest efforts.of a serious experimen- 
talist are shown in every line. 

—J..Q. A. Ward is engaged upon a statue of Henry Ward 
Beecher, for Prospect Park. It will be of heroic size, and will 

show the subject dressed in his characteristic manner. The 
nite pedestal, to be designed by R. M. Hunt, will be nine feet 
igh. At either side of the ayes will be bronze figures. At 
the left, a young Negress will be seen laying a palm-leaf at Mr. 
Beecher’s feet. At the right will be figures of two white children. 
Mr. Ward is also engaged upon a statue of Horace Greeley for the 
Tribune Building. 





. —The Belgian painter, Mate ge Cooman, whose Pompeiian sub- 
jects are so well known through reproductions, is said to have gone 
to Philadelphia to paint the portraits of a well-known family. 


—A collection of pictures purporting to belong to Stillman 
Foster Kneeland and Jean de Lamare was exhibited at the Lihon 
Art Galleries in this city previous to sale by auction on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. Among the pictures shown were 
a small Eastman Johnson, ‘A Cold Day Out,’ a little girl warming 
her hands at a stove; a ghastly composition by Gustave Doré, 
‘The Embrace of Death ;’ a good pen-drawing by De Neuville; 
two bold and pictorially composed marines by Georges Haquette, 
‘ A Heavy Sea’ and ‘A Pull for Life’; and a large figure-subject 
by Victor Corcos. R. J. Pattison’s large painting, ‘ Niagara Falls 
in Winter ’-was hung in a conspicuous place. 


_—The Society of American Artists announces its eleventh ex- 
hibition, for five weeks from May 11, at the Fifth Avenue Galleries. 


—‘ Marine Painting,’ by Walter W. May, presents a series of six- 
teen colored plates with explanatory text. ($2.50. Cassell & Co.) 
The plates are reproductions of small water-color studies, broader 
in style than most of the plates in English artistic copy-books, 
They are a little stiff and spotty in places, but the treatment is 
sufficiently large and the handling free enough to enable the Amer- 
ican student to feel that he is starting right in following in Mr. 
May’s footsteps. 


—The esthetic value of old plate is being realized in America: 
We began our artistic revival with keramics, and presently a kera- 
mic literature sprang into existence. The pedigree stage of Amer- 
ican artistic or social evolution has naturally brought the question 
of family silver before us and created an audience for those who 
can write interestingly on the subject of ancestral argenterze. A 
very attractive work before us, written by J. H. Buck and published 
by the Gorham Company, gives all needed technical and histor- 
ical information; such crumbs of knowledge as that the word 
‘alloy’ comes from ‘2 la loi’ are sown throughout its pages. The 
old English goldsmiths form the subject of several well-writ- 
ten chapters. The marks and dates of all countries are given to 
aid the prospective purchaser of old silver. Frauds are exposed, 
of both the ancient and modern varieties. There is a charming 
chapter on ny mages ged spoons, the Pudsey spoon (given by 
Henry VI. to Sir Ralph Pudsey), monkey spoons, spoons with rats’ 
tails and fiddleheaded spoons. Pleasant reading is the account of 

_ historic salt-cellars. The word is said to be derived from saler, 
the name of the large silver utensil in which the salt was formerly 
contained. Loving-cups, salvers, tankards, beakers, forks, candle- 
sticks, wine-cisterns and teapots form fruitful themes for historical 
reminiscence. The church-plate of the American colonies is fully 
described, with all the marks and inscriptions. Some of the plate 
given by Queen Mary to Trinity Church, New York, is still in ex- 
istence. It was made by Francis Garthome of Sweeting’s Lane, 
London. The book is well illustrated. 





The Magazines 


Just WHY Miss Grace King should have given the name of 
‘Earthlings’ to her story in Lzppzncott’s, we do not know, for 
though some of the minor characters who fill out the tale are a 
trifle more or less of the earth, earthy, Aglaé herself belongs to the 
company of most noble. women, while Misette is a creation of the 
air and sunbeams. Those of us who have followed Miss King’s 
brief career need not to be-told that ‘Earthlings’ is a fine piece of 
workmanship, from prelude to démouement. Through it all breathes 
the magnolia-laden air of old New Orleans, and into it is ground 
the local color of the old town. Misette, while occupying a sub- 
ordinate part to noble Aglaé, is the character on whom the great- 
est care has been lavished, and an ethereal, lovable, impossible 
little soul she is. Mr. Cable is more artistic, often more tragic and 
dramatic in his Creole studies than Miss King, but he has never 

iven us more vivid or life-like characters than Aglaé, Feltus, 
, or Célestine. An interesting contribution to the number is 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s collection of extracts from the diary of 
John R. Thompson, of whom her husband is the literary executor. 
Thompson, it will be remembered, was one of the best known 
Southern men-of-letters a quarter-century since, and edited for a 
long time Zhe Southern Literary Messenger to whose staff Poe 
was once attached. At the outbreak of the Rebellion he went to 
London to further the interests of the Confederacy abroad by edit- 
‘ing a London paper called The Jndex. His diary at this time is 
written in a laconic and entertaining style, and records everything, 
from the market-reports of potatoes on ¢ertain days and a vision 
of Cora\Pearl in the Bois, to teas with the Carlyles, an evening with 
Tennyson and a luncheon with Lady Augusta Stanley, at Windsor 
Castle. Dining at Verey’s he sees Charles Dickens, and remarks : 
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‘He looked very little like a gentleman, and, to our amazement, 
took out a pocket-comb and. combed his whiskers, or rather his. 
goatee, at the table. This is the man who ridiculed America.” 
Two days later: ‘Saw Dickens again, and a recapitulation of the 
comb process.’ Edgar Saltus, in a few pages on ‘ Morality in Fic- 
tion,’ goes a little out of his way to rap the critics over the knuckles. 
and burns a candle before ‘The Quick or the Dead?’ Mr. Saltus. 
also pays tribute to Mr. James, and in comparing him with Bourget, 
remarks that ‘the one difference between them is that where Mr. 
James is handicapped by the prudery of Anglo-American preju- 
dices, M. Bourget is in possession of an untrammelled pen.’ The 
only remedy we can suggest in such a case is that adopted by 
George Moore: Drop your English c/éenté/e, and write with an 
‘untrammelled pen’ in French, Then you can have Mr. Vizetelly’s. 
translators render your books back into English unexpurgated. It 
is much simpler than persuading your public that it is prudish aid 
Miss Nancyish. Mr. Saltus considers ‘A Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century’ the ‘apotheosis of vice.’ Mr. Mallock’s opinion of 
‘Tristrem Varick’ would be an interesting pendant to this. 


Andrew Lang cannot see;*‘with the Easy Chair, ‘the rosy hue 
which is cast upon American prospects’ by the existence of our 
Browning Clubs, nor believe, as Mr. Curtis puts it, that ‘they are 
the happy heralds of the future;’ and as to ‘the light that they 
throw _ ’ the subject of their research, the retina of Mr. Lang is. 

culiarly obtuse. If by chance such a ‘light’ has ever been re- 

ected, Mr. Lang would feel constrained to regard it as Coming as. 
through a glass, darkly, and being of little worth. A comparison 
of Mr. Lang’s paper in the current Forum with Mr. Curtis’s note 
in the last Harfer's is an interesting one, and obis judicébus, our 
English cousin comes out ahead. That a coterie of sympathetic 
and thoughtful students, formed for the purpose of enjoying a poet's. 
work, would be beneficial in many ways to its members, we do not 
mean to gainsay ; but the increase of the sewing-circle affairs that 
spring up at every cross-roads throughout the country, and vie with 
each other in the production of superficial interpretations of what 
may or may not call for explanation, is certainly to be deplored. 
There is among us always a class of persons seeking for some new 
thing, of which they alone shall have possession. As certain Zos- 
eurs a while ago affected Botticelli and Lippo Lippi because 
Angelo and Raphael were too common—a craze which found its 
satirists in Gilbert and Sullivan,—so it is now with the Browning 
clubites. And the thing has gone so far that one hesitates some- 
times to profess an admiration for ‘Paracelsus’ or ‘Agamem- 
non,’ lest he should be taken for a ‘faddist.’ Occasionally you hear 
an intelligent man or woman say, ‘I should like to read Browning, 
only I fear I could not understand him.’ In insisting upon his ob- 
scurity, the poet’s injudicious, and in many cases insincere, ad~ 
mirers do him and his possible readers gross injustice, by frighten- 
ing away young readers from much of the noblest poetry in the 
literature of the world. 


The Marais of Paris, which is one of the most entertaining quar- 
ters of the French Capital for the student, the historian and the- 
antiquarian, is at present receiving something of the attention it 
deserves at the hands of the magazinists. Miss vag | Robinson is. 
writing of it in Tze Woman's World, and one of its features is the 
subject of Theodore Child’s paper in the November Harfer’s—that 

im, groined and mullioned manor-house, in its very heart, which 
Mime. de Sévigné immortalized by her long residence beneath its 
lichened tiles, and which the city fathers have rescued from destruc- 
tion by housing therein historical documents. The old Hotel Car- 
navalet-—‘A Museum of the History of Paris,’ as Mr, Child calls it 
—merits at least one long visit from every tourist who ‘does’ the 
Louvre and the Boulevards. ‘The whole history of Paris is com-. 
mented upon more or less completely by the objects exhibited in, 
those picturesque old rooms. And what is the history of Paris > 
It is the résumé of the history of the civilization of Europe.’ Mr. 
Child repeats a bit of history which is worth noting. The French 
owe the refrain ‘Ca ira!’ to no less a celebrity than Franklin. 
Every day the American used to be asked how the colonial Revo- 
lution was getting on, and invariably replied, pe | through his 
spectacles: ‘Ca ira! ga ira!’ (‘It will go!’) The Revolution 
caught the phrase, and made it into a hymn-which became the: 
Hallelujah of bloodshed. ‘The Lower St. Lawrence,’ by C. H. 
Farnham, is capital reading, and the print of the ‘ Winter r=. 
well worth notice for its management of the snow storm. The 
continuation of the Pennells’ ‘ Journey to the Hebrides,’ ‘ Boats on 
the Tagus,’ by Tristram Ellis, and a paper by G. O. Shields on ‘ Elk 
Hunting in the Rocky Mountains,’ with well-executed illustrations, 
all afford lively reading. “The title of Miss Woolson’s story, ‘A 
Pink Villa,’ has no more to do with the tale than to cover the 
actors in a drama of love. We are glad that its author has more 
faith in the American girl abroad than most of her guild, for she 
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has made her heroine resist in turn the fascinations of three differ- 
ent noblemen and give her heart to a plain, everyday Floridian 
pioneer, who is visiting Naples for mill ‘hands.’ Mr. Howells is 
always startling. ‘The truth is—and from time to time the scrib- 
bling race had better face it’—he says this month, 

there is no very deep. no very wide, interest in even the greatest of 
authors. . There are moments when Shakspeare seems essential 
to the young life; but he is not really so; and if the elder life will be 
honest, it will own that he is'not at all important to it. The proof of 
this is in the wreip § ncy with which this prince of poets is not merely 
read but thought of. We single him out, a shining mark, not because 
we wish to abolish or supersede him—though many will read between 
these lines the same envious intent that moved us formerly to misbehave 
toward the fame of Thackeray and Dickens,—but because we think it 
well to recognize the truth of a matter concerning which it is easy and 
sweet to gammon to ourselves. 

In Scribner's this month we are confronted with a veritable 
embarras de richesse. The star paper is, of course, Gen. Sheridan’s 
‘From Gravelotte to Sedan,’ a graphic and telling chapter of his 
experiences while a guest in the ane camp during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Told in the most simple, straightforward and im- 
pressive manner, it is a wholly enjoyable article, speaking much for 
the promised ‘Memoirs.’ The paper has been so widely exploited 
already that there is little left to be said of the incidents it rehearses 
—of the General’s meeting with the Emperor William, Bismarck, 
Von Moltke and the rest, the marches, skirmishes and bivouacs en 
route, and the surrender of Napoleon. The portrait which fronts 
the pages of this article is an admirable piece of work ; excellent, 
too, are all its illustrations. Augustine Birrell in a paper on Mat- 
thew Arnold, speaking of his poetry, remarks: ‘ Hardly a page can 
be opened without the eye lighting on verse which at one time or 
another has been, either to you or to some one dear to you, strength 
or joy. .. Their [the scwena Nag names are dear to us even 
as are the names of Mother Churches and Holy Places to the Vo- 
taries of the:old Religion.’ In ‘The Master of Ballantrae,’ Mr. 
Stevenson introduces us to Scotland once again—1745 and therea- 
bouts is the period,—and promises another narrative of the ‘ Kid- 
napped ’ pattern ; while in ‘The Education of an Engineer’ we are 
still enveloped in the same Scottish atmosphere, and succumb to 
that peculiar and inimitable charm which is Stevenson’s own. Mr. 
Wallack’s ‘Memories’ are continued, intertwined among them be- 
ing the names, with reminiscences, of Madeline Henriques, Ellen 
Tree, Chanfrau, Charles Kean, Burton, Boucicault and Mary Gan- 
non. ‘ The Every-Day Life of Railroad Men,’ by B. B. Adams, Jr., 
is an interesting continuation of the series of railroad articles. 
John B. Spears has woven out of the ‘ magic and mystery’ of the 
sea a pathetic and beautiful tale of ‘ The Port of Missing Ships,’ to- 
wards which the ghost of a shattered craft, hanmet by the dead 
and steered on a ‘dead reckoning,’ sails-as her last harbor and is 
‘hauled up’ with the ghosts of all other wrecks, forever. 


“The Dissenter” 
(Springfield, Mass., Repudlican, October 21.] 

IN the current number of THE CRITIC George P. Lathrop comes 
as a literary critic to the defense of Amélie Rives. We have not 
been among the elaborate advertisers of this young woman’s grave 
offenses, nor shall we now set them forth as most of her censors 
have done. But Mr. Lathrop’s dissent from these censors affords 
an opportunity to state clearly some cardinal principles that should 
inform life and literature, and that surely will inform both if the 
level of humanity is rm. and not sinking. Miss Rives is a mere 
instance of her day, raised into prominence because of an uncom- 
mon facility of imitation. She may some time deserve attention 
for herself, but now she writes after all sorts of models, from Mrs. 
Burnett and ‘Craddock’ back to Christopher Marlowe; and from 
a literary point of view it is time wasted to dwell upon the product. 
‘Herod and Mariamne,’ ‘ The.Quick or the Dead ?’ ‘ Asmodeus’ 
and ‘ Virginia of Virginia;’ equally lack original quality. But the 
material she chooses, the moral attitude signified, these are sub- 
jects that demand notice, because they are symptoms of a disease 
that has flourished across the Atlantic and seems to infect sundry 
writers here, while the fact that it awakens harsh and even cruel 
censure proves that the moral sense of Americans is finely sensi- 
tive. 

Mr. Lathrop, if we understand him, thinks there is no moral 

uestion, nor even a question of good taste, involved in what Miss 

ives has done. He ‘read the novel [The Quick or the Dead? J 
without ae injury or shock;’ and defends its treatment o 
‘the physical side of human love,’ as essential to a statement of a 
trying situation in which spiritual love triumphs. Now to our 
judgment not only is the way in which it dwells on ‘physical pro- 
pinquity ’ vulgar to a degree, but there is no spiritual lesson taught, 
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for Barbara's love for the dead husband is as simply physical as her 
leaning toward his living double. It is of the same type with the 
love which Dante Rossetti makes his ineffably wearying theme. 
At the head of the ‘fleshly school’ by genius, he never conceived a 
spiritual ideal ; his ‘ blessed-damozel* whose tear falls from the bar 
of heaven is a creature of flesh and blood; and in the ‘ House of 
Life ’ we are presented with the worst betrayal of privacy that ever 
was made by poet. Of that same earthly type of love is Miss 
Rives’s ideal. 

Mr. Lathrop does a wrong to the finer qualities of our complex 
nature in what he says about this phase of it as a subject of litera- 
ture. He even makes a mock at ‘ good taste,’ as if that were any- 
thing but the educated sense of. self-respect and decency before 
one’s kind. He doubts if there has ever been a work of genius in 
perfectly good taste, ‘for one of the first rules of this “ good taste” 
is that no strong feeling must be exhibited.’ Yet Dante is not 
usually thought of as deficient in genius; the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and 
the Divine Comedy treat’ of love, and with what strong feeling, yet 
with what exquisite regard to the best of taste,—the taste for finely 
spiritual and lifting ideals. Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
treats of love, and with feeling beside which it would be absurd to 
mention the chitterlings of this magazine literature; yet what in 
the poems of Pompilia, Caponsacchi and the Pope troubles good 
taste? To be sure, he gives us also Guido and the gossips of 
Rome, who talk after their kind, but we are speaking “4 the bent 
and bearing of the treatment of love, which here as in the New Life 
of Dante is elevating. Or let us take Tennyson, if Mr. Lathrop 
will not think him priggish. There is a noble poet, a genius, as we 
think, one who has written with strong feeling, none the less 
strong because restrained. 

Let us take counsel of Tennyson. The world has had its fill of 
‘physical love,’ the day of a far other ideal dawns. If this part of 
love demands study, it is the study of the physiologist. It has 
been well said of the Adamic poems of Walt Whitman, that his 
mistake was in not seeing that their subject belonged to the do- 
main of pathology, not poetry. The young or the old are not 
benefited by such unwholesome enlargements on passional phys- 
ics. We should hold higher thoughts : 


Arise and fly 
The reeling faun, the sensual feast, 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


We have spoken of Amélie Rives as an instance of the day, and 
it is fnelancholy that this should be so. It zs worse for a woman 
to write-in her fashion than it is fora man. There is a meaning in 
the word ‘ maidenly’ which cannot be fouled or obscured without 
lowering all our life. To say with truth that a young author like 
Miss Rives is unmaidenly, is condemnation severe enough. But 
from man or woman, ‘risky’ literature is to be deprecated. The 
line that separates strength from coarseness, the clean from the 
unclean, the sensual from the spiritual, is not an imaginary line. 
Criticism which ignores the moral impression, the soul of the work, 
is superficial criticism. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is a false dictum—it is 
not a principle. All things are not proper subjects for art, in paint- 
ing or sculpture, in poetry or romance, or in plain realistic fiction. 
So far as the tendency of the age is toward the contrary, it should 
be brought up with a round turn, not defended and encouraged. 
Well might Tennyson’s old man, standing to gaze on ‘ Locksley 
Hall sixty years after,’ paint savagely this evil sign of the times: 
Authors—atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your part, 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art. 

Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare ; 
Down with reticence, down with reverence —forward—naked—let them 
stare, 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 
Forward, forward,—ay, and backward, downward too into the abysm. 


Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men ; 
Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast again ? 


No; that is not the way for man and woman to walk in. We 
are not on this bank and shoal of time to waste life on the tran- 
sient show. The bodies that we wear are mere vehicles of illusion, 
they are not our lasting heritage; so far as they are concerned 
there is one end to the man and the beast. Within them we have 
many experiences that fret, irritate, debase and clog our aspiring 
spirits. Do we wish to carry these with us beyond this dust? The 
question answers itself to one who has thought sincerely of life. 
All that contributes to foster these lower elements we must avoid, 
we must reprove, we can have no truce with. There is scarcely a 
better word to end with than we find in the great poem from 
which we have already quoted,—one of the highest spiritual utter- 
ances of this age, not half appreciated by a trivial people: 
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Ere Earth gain her heavenly-best, 2 God must mingle with the game ; 
Nay, there may be those about us whom we neither see nor name, 
Felt within ourselves, the powers of Good, the powers of III, 
Shedding balm, or shedding poison in the fountains of the Will. 
Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine ; 
Forward, till you see the the highest Human Nature is divine. 





Current Criticism , 


‘ LITERARY LADDERS,’—We have seen it stated recently that 
one‘of our well-known authors and poets receives dozens of letters 
every week from Young literary aspirants, asking his advice con- 
cerning poetry and the making of literary wares. As he is a genial 
man, he replies to many of these correspondents, but to many no 
practicable or possible answer‘can be given. Another burden 
which falls upon the successful writer—which is even heavier than 
the tax imposed by such letters, and which no one has written about, 
so far as I have noticed—is that which so many applicants for a 
place in the magazines and periodicals impose upon those whose 
names are,conspicuous in them. These people, of all ages and of 
both sexes, are constantly sending to those who succeed in gettin 
their work printed, bushels of poems, sketches, and stories, whic 
they wish to have sold for them—either to some particular maga- 
zine, or, in case of a failure to capture a foothold in that, to any 
periodical or magazine which will accept and pay for them. Of 
course these articles possess various degrees of merit, while some 
of them no editor would print, even if accompanied by a waiver of 
compensation. The animating idea of these writers—the good and 
bad alike—is that they can do any amount of literary work as good 
as that which is printed and paid for, and which the various editors 
ought to want, but which they will not want unless it is pitchforked 
over to them by some one of the writers whom they patronize, and 
who has a more or less pronounced reputation. But this, in the 
first place, is a serious error. If thereis any man who knows what 
he wants, it is the editor.—/oe/ Benton, in America. 





Dr. CROSBY’S FAVORITE BOOKS.—Said Rev. Howard Crosby, 
temperance reformer and pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church :—‘ You ask me what are my favorite books. I am afraid 
I cannot give a very positive reply. My reading is largely in the 
direction of my Bible study, and I only glance at general literature. 
I have no fondness for fiction, but practical questions of social and 
political mney interest me, and works on these subjects arrest 
my attention. Greek authors offer me delicious repose after labor 
amid the contending elements of modern life. If I should try to 
mention favorite authors I should mark myself as a very old-fash- 
ioned reader. I should mention Matthew Henry and Bengel among 
the pungent and thoughtful commentators; Shakspeare of course ; 
Scott among novelists ; Irving among essayists, and Gibbon (with 
all his faults) among historians. I love encyclopedias, which is 
aa a sign of a depraved taste, but the rapid acquisition of in- 
ormation in this way is a successful bait to my mind.—From an 
interview. 

ELSMERE’S PROBLEM NO NEW ONE.—AIll summer long I have 
been asked the question, ‘Have you read “Robert Elsmere” ?’ 
Yes, I have read it, and with a deeply-stirred pulse. The power of 
the book lies in its masterful handling of the urgent religious prob- 
lems of our generation. It may or may not be the dangerous book 
which it was pronounced by the authorities of the circulating li- 
brary at Ipswich, England. That depends on who reads it and how 
it is read. There can be no question that the general trend of Bib- 
lical criticism is correctly outlined in the book, but the conclusions 
do not touch the only historical value which ever ought to have 
been attached to our sacred books, the only historical value which 
is necessary for the foundation of a true Christianity ; nor do they 
in any way question the reality of a divine inspiration in many 
of the writers, nor the fact of the revelation of fresh spiritual 
truth through them. . .. This remarkable book tells us 
the supreme religious duty of our age. Elsmere’s heart: lay in a 
work among the people. The wretchedness and degradation and 
hopelessness of vast masses of the London poor drew him resist- 
lessly to give himself to the endeavor to help these his fellows to a 
more human life. And on every thoughtful mind should weigh the 
burden of the same problem which confronted Robert Elsmere— 
how shall this mass of degraded humanity be lifted to a truly hu- 
man plane? Increasingly the conclusion is being forced on wise 
students of our social problem that the deepest need of our civiliza- 


tion is of a fresh religious impulse. Nobler economies we surel 
need and wiser governments, but whence is to come the impulse 
Such a better ordered civilization can come in upon our earth only 
as a wider knowledge is animated by purer motives, as selfishness 
-is mastered by brotherliness, as natural law is ranked by ethical 
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law. The inspiration to this higher manhood can issue only from 
a religion which shall reawaken the social enthusiasm and make 
piety one with human faithfulness, the love of God a love of man. 
—Dr. Heber Newton, itn All Souls’ Church. 





ANOTHER SERMON ON ‘ROBERT ELSMERE.’—I do not 
deny that ‘Robert Elsmere’ is the longest and most finished 
attempt in the domain of fiction to overshadow the truths of 
Christianity. Yet I do affirm that it is not a powerful nor even a 
tenable argument against it. It is a pleasing story to the senses. 
All that art can do to make it delightful has been done. The au- 
thor has opened up wide fields to the vision of the reader. It is 
filled with the choicest flowers of rare rhetoric. All the wonders of 
the realm of art are touched.upon. She calls to her aid the beau- 
ties of poetry, of sculpture, of painting. Pages of history closed 
to the average man and woman are Said bare in this novel, that 
takes as its hero a minister of the Christian religion who never 
really knew what it was to bea Christian. There is genius in every 
line. Yet it is not the deep, broad, womanly genius of George 
Eliot. It possesses none of the subtle power of ‘Adam Bede’ to 
reach the heart. One reads it throughout with the feeling that it is 
a work of art. Its people do not step out from beneath the covers 
and become to the mind living persons, endowed with abidin 
characteristics. One turns with disgust from the weakness an 
the trifling of Robert. That noble creature Dinah, around whom 
is grouped the entire purpose of ‘Adam Bede,’ is a perpetual inspira- 
tion. To place upon the brow of the gifted niece of Matthew 
Arnold the diadem that was George Eliot’s own is altogether un- 
fitting. . . . The success of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ lies more than 
half in the fact that disused orthodoxy made a place for it. There 
is nothing so new in Mrs. Ward’s deductions as to have warranted 
this success. The experiences of Robert Elsmere, and to which he 
fell an easy victim, have been those of almost every man of note in 
the American pulpit of to-day at some period or other of his career. 
—fev. Frank Gunsaulus of Chicago. 





Notes 


ProF. IRA REMSEN of Johns Hopkins has written tor Henry Holt 
& Co. a ‘ Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry ’ for scientific schools, 
medical schools, and colleges. His object in preparing it was to 
treat the facts as systematically as possible, so that the book should 
be less of a dictionary and more of a logical treatise than most of 
the existing text-books of chemistry. He has, too, we understand, 
paid more attention to the general principles of the science than is 
usual. Of Prof. Remsen’s previous writings, the ‘ Principles of Theo- 
retical Chemistry,’ ‘ Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of 
Carbon, or Organic Chemistry,’ ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Chemistry,’ and ‘ The Elements of Chemistry,’ have all been trans- 
lated into’ German, and a like fate awaits the new volume, which 
will probably be issued in London, simultaneously with its appear- 
ance here, by Macmillan & Co., who are already the English pub- 
lishers of the ‘ Introduction to the Study of Chemistry’ and ‘ The 
Elements of Chemistry.’ The ‘ Organic pogo? published 
originally in Boston, was reissued in London as one of the Macmil- | 
lan Class-Books of Science, and has also been translated into Italian 
and published in Italy. 

—‘A Likely Story’ is the title of the farce which Mr. Howells is 
to contribute to the December (Christmas) Harfer's. Mr. Sted- 
man’s ballad of ‘ Morgan’ will appear in the same number. 

—The Bonners are to -infuse new blood into the Mew York 
Ledger. They have contracted with both Mrs, Burnett and Mr. 
Stevenson to write serial stories exclusively for that paper, and are 
said to have paid the former $15,000 for her promised story. Several 
other popular authors have also been secured, and a prospectus of 
the Ledger, redivivus, will soon be circulated. 


—Miss Caroline May's forthcoming volume of ‘ Lays,’ announced 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., is not a new edition of the author’s 
first book of verse, but an entirely new collection of her poems. 

—Miss Edith M. Thomas is naturally annoyed by the ccntinued 
spread of the unauthorized report that she has become assistant 
editor of St. Nicholas. The position has been held a long while, 
and greatly to Mrs. Dodge’s satisfaction, by Mr. W. F. Clarke. 


—Brander Matthews’s‘ Pen and Ink,’ which Longmans, Green & 
Co. expect to issue to-day, will be the first American book that they 
have both published and. manufactured in this country. The new 
American branch of this oldest of English houses has issued here 
the Pennells’ ‘Sentimental Journey’ and Mr. D. G. Thompson’s 
books, but these were printed in London. ‘ Pen and Ink’ has been 
made in New York. It was printed by De Vinne, and bound by 
Trow, and it is one of the daintiest books of the season. Thetype 
is the French Elzevir, which was imported for the Grolier Club’s 
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edition of Irving's ‘ Knickerbocker ;’ and there is no letter any- 
where in the book, inside or out, on title- ‘or cover, in table of 
contents or text, which does not belong to this font. Even the let- 

. ters in the special decorative initials designed by Hamilton Bell 
conform to it in style. This absolute uniformity of type is as pleas- 
ing as it is rare.. There will be a limited large-paper edition of 
‘Pen and Ink’ illustrated with a portrait of Mr. Matthews, etched 
in. Paris last summer by E. Abot, and printed on Dutch paper. 


—The Brentanos have in press. the first of their series of stories 
from French authors, containing three zouvelles of Alfred de Musset. 
The second volume will comprise tales from Daudet, and: the 
third will offer a novelty to the American public in the shape of 
fiction from the Austrian novelist, Sacher-Masoch. Each volume, 
translated by De Vermont, will have a-picture of the contributing 
author and a biographical sketch. 


—Among the special attractions of Scrzdmer’s during 1889 will 
be an elaborately illustrated article on Vauxhall by Austin Dobson, 
the modern Englishman who has the most skill in evoking the dead 
glories of past pleasure. Mr. Dobson is also writing a paper for 
The New Princeton. 


—Capt: King’s new novel of frontier army life has the odd title 
of ‘ The Queen of Bedlam.’ 

—Wnm. R. Jenkins announces an édtzon de luxe of Victor Hugo’s 
‘Notre Dame de Paris’ in the original, and Estes & Lauriat offer 
the same in English, translated by A. L. Alger. The illustrations 
in both editions, which are limited to 500 copies, are from the de- 
signs of Rossi, Bieler and de Myrbach. 


—Chapter VI. of ‘ Children of the White House,’ which appears 
in the November Wide Awake, relates to‘ The Household of John 
Quincy Adams.’ Its pictures include reproductions of miniatures 
and full-length silhouettes of the sixth President and his wife never 
before published. One of the portraits is of John Quincy, the gréat 

ndfather of John Quincy Adams, when a tiny child; another is a 
ull-length of a little Dorothy Quincy, great-great grandchild of the 
President and great-great-grandniece of Dr. Holmes’s famous 
‘ Dorothy Q.’ 

—Andrew Lang is to prepare the text to accompany the illus- 
trations of Shakspeare’s comedies, which E. A. Abbey is to make 
for Harper's Monthly next year. 


—‘A Blockaded Family’ is the name of a story by Parthenia A. 
Hague, who was governess in an Alabama planter’s family during 
the War. It tells, among other incidents, of the expedients resorted 
~ by the people of blockaded districts to procure the necessaries of 

a 


—Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. announce ‘Scotch Caps,’ by J; A. K,, 
author of ‘The Riverside Museum’ and ‘ The Giant Dwarf.’ 


—William Morris’s latest creation deals with the life of the North- 
ern nomads during their march through central Europe and their 
first hostile encounter with the Romans. ‘The House of the Wolf- 
ings : a Tale in Prose and Verse’ is its title. 


—W. M. Rossetti will publish through Cassell & Co. a volume 

which will probably be entitled ‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer 

5 and Writer.’ It is not intended to be biographical or critical in a 

strict sense, but will consist more of details presented in semi-nar- 

rative form, regarding the poet and painter’s work in both its man- 

.ifestations. Some supplementary personal reminiscences of his 

brother will be added, however, and a paraphrastic prose exposition 

of the Series of sonnets known as ‘The House of Life’ We un- 

derstand that Mr. Theodore Watts is assisting Mr. Rossetti in the 
preparation of this work. 


—Walter Scott of London is to publish, in mbnthly volumes, 
translations of the works of Tolstoi, by Nathan H. Dole, beginning 
with ‘A Russiam Proprietor, and Other Stories.’ Several of the 
forthcoming volumes have not hitherto appeared in England. 


—‘ Marooned ’ is the title of Clark Russell’s latest sea-tale, which 
begins in the next number of Macmiillan’s Magazine. 


—M. Jean Coquelin, ‘the son of his father,’ amuses himself be- 
tween-acts by writing humorous books. He is the author of a se- 
ries of sketches, anecdotes, etc., which has recently appeared in 
Paris in a volume called ‘ Pirouettes,’ to which his artist friends have 
contributed the illustrations. Coquelin 7/s inherits his literary as 
well as his histrionic ability, since his father has already published 
several criticisms on Moliére’s characters and is working at others. 
M. Coquelin intends in ‘The Comedian’s Art,’ so The Epoch states, 
‘to put everything that his lon are experience and constant study 
of the masters have s cial to hi 


im . He ps ge his de- 
monstration by Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Regnard, and continues 
on to the contemporaneous authors, Hugo, Augier, Dumas, Meilhac, 
Sardou and the rest.’ 
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—Cassell & Co. are about to follow up Elizabeth Stoddard’s 
‘Two Men,’ which has received such unanimous praise of late, with 
a reissue of her ‘ Temple House,’ : 

—Mr. Rider Haggard has a brother, Capt. A. C. P. Haggard, of 
the British Army, stationed at Meerut, who has essayed military 
literature in the shape of certain diaristic records, and is soon to 
appear before the public as a novelist. 


—Mr. Whittaker announces as the next Camelct classic ‘The 
Teaching of Epictetus,’ introduced and annotated by T. W. Rolles- 
ton. 


—Edmund Gosse has discovered through the papers of his late 
father that he has American blood in his veins—genuine old Colo- 
nial blood, too. Among his paternal ancestors he can now num- 
ber a Stoddard of Northampton, Mass., and a Hancock, a scion of 
one of the F.F.M.’s. The latter was none other than Mistress 
Lucy, aunt of the famous John of that name. . Mr. Gosse laugh- 
ingly says of the discovery, that the atoms and molecules now 
dancing about certain books in a London Library have feasted and 
drunk deep in the old Hancock mansion, which, had it not been 
sacrificed to modern vandalism, would be to him one of the dearest 
spots on earth. 


—One of the daintiest editions yet published of Mother Goose 
melodies will issue this Christmas-tide from the Cassell publishing- 
house, set to music by Effie I. Lane and illustrated in colors from 
designs by J. Louis Webb. 


—‘ The World and the Kingdom,’ the volume of Paddock Lec- 
tures of Bishop Thompson of Mississippi, has reached a second 
edition and been successfully republished in England. 

—The translations of short stories which Andrew Lang and Paul 
Sylvester have in press with Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. are from 
French sources ro not German, as has been announced. Gautier, 
About, Mérimée, the Russian Tolstoi, and De Maupassant, among 
others, are to be represented. 


—The Hansom Cab Publishing Co. will have ready soon for sub- 
scription another literary bugaboo, called ‘A Russian Ghost-Story.’ 

—Sun and Shade, which has already published spirited photo- 
gravures of President Cleveland and Gen. Harrison, presents in its 
November number life-like and attractive portraits of the Vice- 
Presidential candidates. 


—‘A Memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,’ based upon letters 
in the possession of Lady Shelley and never before published, has 
been written by Mrs. Julian Marshall, and will be issued by Rich- 
ard Bentley & Sons in two yolumes. It will contain a portrait of 
the author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ whose face has been rarely printed. 

—A notable feature of the November Ouézng will be the first in- 
stalment of a series of papers on the ‘Outdoor Life of the Presi- 
dents,’ by John P. Foley. 

—Gladstone’s critique of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘ Robert Els- 
mere,’ entitled ‘Robert Elsmere and the Battle of Belief,’ which 
appeared in.7he Nineteenth Century for May, is now issued in 
npn form by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. of Philadelphia, 

he same company has also ready a ‘ Bibliography of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Recent Writings,’ with explanatory notes. 

—Daniel Hand, of Guilford, Conn., has given a trust of $1,000,- 
ooo to the American Missionary Society of this city, the interest of 
which is to be devoted to the education of the Negroes of the 
Southern States. . 


—lIn the story written by the author of ‘ Vice Vers4’ and Mr. 
Brander Matthews for the Christmas Harjer’s Young People, 
there are two boys, one English and the other American, whose na- 
tional peculiarities are strongly emphasized. The tenth volume of 
this increasingly popular weekly magazine will open with the be- 
ginning of a story by J. T. Trowbridge. 

—Reeves & Turner will soon reprint Mr. Browning's essay on 
Shelley which he was trapped into prefixing to the volume of forged 
Shelley letters published some thirty-five years ago by Moxon. 


—A club of Western authors and artists has been started at 
Kansas City, Mo., for the purpose of advancing literature and art 
in the West. Its President is Arthur C. Grisson of Independence, 
Mo,; its Vice-Presidents, John H. Whitson of Hatfield, Kansas ; 
John R. Musick of Kirksville, Mo.; Mrs. Mary H. Ford of Kansas 
City, and Thomas P. Morgan of Garnett, Kansas; its Secretary, 
Mrs. Belle Ball, literary critic of the Kansas City Z#mes; its 
Treasurer, Mr. C. H. Pattison; and its Executive Committee C. 
M. Harger, Mrs, C. S. Crysler and the President. The first official 
act of the club was to pass a strong resolution, urging Congress to 
enact an International Copyright law. The next meeting will be 
held on the first Wednesday in February, at which time there will 
be a lecture by a well-known writer. 















—Mrs, Grant has, it is said, settled Gen, Badeau’s claim for 
compensation for assistance in the preparation of her husband’s 
Memoirs, by paying him $10,000 and interest. It is also reported 
that the Government is endeavoring to recover from the Grant 
estate that proportion of the alleged deficiency of $6000 or so in 
Gen. Badeau’s accounts as Consul General at Havana, for which 
Gen. Grant, as one of Badeau’s bondsmen, was responsible. 

—M. Coquelin lectured on the art of acting before the Confér- 
ence Frangaise, the Harvard French society, on Tuesday last. The 
lecture was delivered in Sanders Theatre, where Mr. Irving lectured 
on the same subject, two or three years*ago, from a very different 
point of view. 

—‘The Lottery of Love’ at Daly’s is now preceded by a little 
one-act comedy called ‘ The Wife of Socrates,’ adapted by Justin 
H. McCarthy from the French of Théodore de Banville. 


—Mr. William Winter is calling attention to the efforts of the 
Rev. J. Stuart, pastor of St. Gregory’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon—nearly opposite Shakspeare’s 
birthplace—to raise $5000 to pay off a debt upon the parochial 
school. Father Stuart is now at 602 E. 15th Street, New York. 

—Referring to Irwin Russell’s allusion (CRITIC, Oct. 27, p. 200) 
to the man ‘ who was consoled in the hour of death by the thought 
that he should see Burns,’ Argus makes this suggestion :—‘ The 
old Scot will find but sorry consolation when he discovers—too late 
—that in seeéng Burns he is certain to,fze/ them too. His pet poet 
has not gone to the select little heaven reserved for all “ unco 
guid ” Scotch Calvinists!’ 

—The last volume of the ninth edition of ‘The Encyclopzdia 
Britannica’ will appear in a few weeks. The first edition appeared 
117 years ago. 

—The second volume of Renan’s ‘ Histoire du Peuple d’Israél’ 
is promised next month. So also are Guy de Maupassant’s ‘ Pierre 
et Jean,’ in an édztion de grand luxe; ‘ L’Armée Francaise,’ by 
Jules Richard, with illustrations by Detaille; ‘Le Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte et sa Famille,’ with numerous portraits by de Launaye ; 
‘La Seconde Mére,’ by Mme. Henri Greville; ‘Les Etats-Unis 
Contemporains,’ by Claudio Jannet, and ‘Giacomo Leopardi,’ by 
Edouard Rod. 

—Walter Besant’s forthcoming Christmas story is to be entitled 
*The House of Life.’ 


—Among the Italian announcements for the season are the pub- 
lication by Zanichetti of Bologna of Carducci’s complete works in 
prose and verse, consisting of some twenty volumes edited under the 
immediate supervision of the author and a new edition of selected 
novels from Boccaccio, edited by Prof. R. Fornaciari, with notes 
and commentaries, to be issued in Florence. 


—A book, little known perhaps to English readers, but of great 
interest to the students of the sociology and the dramatic and liter- 
ary conditions of Venice in the Eighteenth Century, is the autobi- 
ography of Carlo Gozzi, which Mr, Addington Symonds has just 
rendered into English, for publication by J. C.. Nimmo in a compan- 
ion edition to. the translation of Cellini. Mr. Symonds has also 
written three introductory essays in which he treats respectively of 
~Gozzi’s memoirs and character; on the Improved Comedy of Masks 
and the celebrated quarrel with his rival Goldoni, which brought 
about the production of the ‘Fiabe Teatrali.’ Paul de Musset 
once made a version of the memoirs in French, but so far as we 
know they have never before been done into English. Mr. 
-Symonds’s effective and sympathetic work in such manifold direc- 
tions has found many admirers among American scholars, who will 
await with interest his latest book. 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
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QUESTIONS 

No, 1406.—Is the Charles Calverley whose statue of Burns was re- 
~cently unveiled in Albany, a relative of that clever Englishman, Charles 
Stuart Calverley (‘C. S. C.’), the lamented author of ‘ Fly Leaves’? 


BETHLEHEM, PA. H. S.C, 





No, 1407.—Can some one give me the address of Mrs. E. R. Lee, 
whose poem, ‘ The Deserted Cabin,’ appeared in The Atlantic for Au- 
-gust, 1879? 


Cuicaco, ILL. A. W, M. 
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No. 1408.—Can you refer me to the author’s name and full text of 
the following ? 
There was a man named Ferguson 
Who lived on Market Street, 
He hada speckled Thomas cat 
That could not well be beat; 
He'd catch more rats, and mice and such 
Than forty cats could eat. 


New York. W. E. ALLEN, 

No, 1409.—Where can I find the fullest account of Savonarola’s ill- 
starred infatuation when a youth ? 

MEADVILLE, PA. J. B. B. 

[If by ill-starred infatuation be meant Savonarola’s love for a daughter 
of the noble house of Strozzi, brief mention of the affair can be found in 
Prof. Villari’s Girolamo Savonarola. The first mention of this love, long 
unknown, is made by Benedetto in his ‘Vudnera Diligentis.’ Mrs. Oli- 
phant, in her ‘ Makers of Florence,’ also records the fact, but we believe 
there is no extended account of it anywhere. ] 





No. 1410.—-Can you tell.me whether the authorship of these two 
poems has been definitely settled: (1) ‘ Love’s Belief,’ beginning, 


believe if I should die, 
And you should kiss my eyelids where I lie: 
and (2) ‘If I Should Die To-Night,’ beginning, 
«If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face ? 
2. Do you know aught of the authorship of a poem called ‘ Lost,’ be- 
ginning 
Where are the roses you gave me to wear 
Under the last June’s glow? 
New York. A. S. 
[1. ‘Love’s Belief,’ or ‘Creed,’ was written by Mrs. Mary Ashley 
Townsend (‘ Xariffa’), of New Orleans. See answer to question No. 
in Critic of 14 June, 1884. 2. According to a correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Press, ‘ If I Should Die To-Night’ was written by Mr. 
R. iia Myers, of Philadelphia. See Notes in Critic of 2 April, 
1887. 





No. 1411.—Symonds, in, his introduction to Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Autobiography, speaks of it as‘one of the best of the three or four great 
autobiographies. What are the others ? 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. A. G. P. D. 





No. 1412.—1. Was there a German author by the name of From- 
man? If so, what was his first name, and what were his principal 
works? 2. Of what nationality was the author ‘ Beluacensis,’ and what 
was his chief work and what bis first name ? 


NEw ORLEANS, La. M.A. T. 





No, 1413.—Is there an American reprint of selections from the 
poetry of George Withers ? 


IrnHaca, N. Y. CS: 





Publications Received 


Racuipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Whereno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Barrett, F. The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane..............00seeeeeeees Cassell & Co. 
Barton, S. The Battle of the Swash. 50€.......... ssesesesees Chas, T. Dillingham, 

oS Fe OS FFE PPLE ET ee or re F. Berger. 
Bray,S. A. The Baby’s Journal. $1.50...............+: A. D. F, Randolph & Co. 
Camp, E. Journalists: Born or Made?................. Phila.: Social Science Ass’n. 


Cesar. First Four Books of Czsar’s Commentaries on Gallic War....A. Lovell & Co. 
Cc k, J. H. Introduction to Entomology. $2...... Ithaca: John H. Comstock. 
ae a M. How She Did It; or, Comfort on $150 a Year.........D. Appleton & Co. 
Dods, M. Introduction to the New Testament. 75c .... 









.. Thos, Whittaker & Co. 

Donahoe, D. J. Idyls of Israel .......... + see renccosecedecerseone John B. Alden, 
Gardner, E.C. Town and Country School Buildings............ E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
Gerard, D. Orthodox. a5c ......... 0 .sceeeceeeeevees PPOEIS . D. Appleton & Co. 
.R. Chattel Mortgages on Saloon Fixtures. ek ah. gr iety. 
Hamilton, J. A. Life of Daniel O’Connell. 75c ........ Phila.: J.B. Lippincott Co, 
Hugo, V. Ninety-Three. $6........... .ssee+ sees Ser kine Geo. Routledge & Sons. 


Koopman, H. L. A Woman's Will ............ Buffalo: Moulton, Wenborne & Co, 
Lubbock, J. On the Senses, Instincts and Intelligence of Animals. 





D. eno & Co, 
Malleson, G. B. Life of Prince Metternich. 75 ....... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Mother Goose. Illustrated by Chester Loomis. $2.............. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Murrey, T. J. Oysters and Fish. soc .......++ ..+s+- ere ee F. A, Stokes & Bro. 
New York Clubman, A. Hints about Men's Dress ............... D. Appleton & Co. 
Orcutt, H. Among the Theologies. .......... ....000. Boston: W. D. Clarke & Co. 
Peck, W. "The Golden Age of Patents, 50C.........0....ceeseee F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Pullman, M. M. Days Serene............20-0:-eeseeeceeens Boston: Lee & Sh i 
*Q.’ The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 50C.........0.2.eeeseee Cassell & Co. 
Quincy, J.P. The Peckster ‘Feohensorchip. er 
F ambridge: Sass Ay Ve Mifflin & Co. 
Skelding, S. B. Sea Vistas in Many Climes. $3.50....,.......+- . A. Stokes & Bro. 
Smith, H. M. Stories of Persons and Places. $50 TRO y apt Geo. se 


Southey. R. The Curse of Kehama. - roc 

S Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. §$r. 

Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
F. A. Stokes & Bro. 


tearns, O. S. 


Stoddard, W.O. Grover Cleveland. $1.25 ... ... eunicinde pivcn's 
Stoddard, W. O. Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce and Buchanan. $1.25. 

F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
RV sinbascee woke nes oes pase web tichi Geo. yg om & Sons. 
to... O, Horatli Place) .....5. 0. cacscesece F. A. Stokes & Bro. 


Sue, E. The Wanderi 
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